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Chapter One 
Seven Mile discusses 


the new teacher 
stockman; he owns thousands 
and thousands of common cat- 
tle and no end of pure-blooded 
stock. Why, old John Wyan’s 
worth a million dollars.” RP 


day,” said Jennie Hoyt 

to Frank Wyan when she 
met him going down the moun- 
tain one Saturday in June. 

“As if I didn’t know that!” 
retorted Frank. “What’s more, 
I know the new teacher’s name; 
don’t you wish you did?” 

“Oh, tell me, please do, so I 
can tell them at home when I 
go!” begged Jennie. 

After she had coaxed and 
teased for some time Frank told 
her the name of the new teacher 
and then other odds and ends 
of information about her, so 
that later at the dinner table 
Jennie was able to lead the 
conversation for a few minutes 
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For several miles Nora pon- 
dered and finally concluded 
with some alarm that John 
Wyan’s house would probably 
‘be very grand; she wondered 
whether her neat gray tailored 
coat looked dusty after her ride. 

“Doesn’t Mr. Wyan send his 
children to the city school in the 
winter?” she asked at last, 
largely to break the long silence. 

Mr. Cree laughed. “Send 
his children to school in the 








winter? Not much he don’t!” 
He chuckled but offered no ex- 





“So her name’s Dale, Nora ORAWN BY MASEL GREER planation. 
Dale!” ejaculated Jennie’s ** I’m right glad to see you,’’ said Mrs. Wyan, although she did not look glad in the least After a while he said, “John 
mother, a thin angular woman Wyan’s the president of the 


with bright black eyes. ‘Well, school board; so it'll pay you 
I had an aunt who was called El- “to see it through” and a sudden , barbed wire for a footstool; she to stand in with him. I’ve nobody to 
nora, which is something like. Not a_ intense longing to be at home was sitting on her little trunk, for go to your school, so I’m not particu- 
bad name, I think.” again. his own seat was too high to be larly interested in it; but I wish you 

“T knew a man by the name of Dale It was Nora’s first effort at comfortable. Then with such a_ well, I’m sure. I shall soon have to 
once,” said Mr. Hoyt. “He was a_ teaching. She had given up high good-natured smile that Nora had say good-by, for George Wyan is to 
tavern keeper; might be some kin to school at her home in Denver to laugh in response he asked her meet us just over this hill and take 
the schoolma’am; I guess I’ll ask her.” after the business in which all her if she were ready to travel. you on home. He'll be your biggest 

“She is going to board at Wyans’ own and her invalid mother’s The road was mountainous but scholar, and I reckon this term will be 
first,” said Jennie; “Frank said so.” savings were invested had failed in good condition, and the team _ the last of his schoolin’; I wonder that 

“So Wyans did get her!” exclaimed and left them dependent on what of fat sleek mules trotted at a Wyan lets him go this term. Why, he’s 
Mrs. Hoyt with interest. “Well, I she herself could earn. Though she was rapid pace. For a while the mail carrier had going on twenty —” 


counted on Gilettes having her first, young and inexperienced, she had obtained all he could do to guide the animals round the Nora was unpleasantly astonished; 
but it’s none of my business where she through the good will of Judge Mason, the sharp curves, and Nora was left to her own she had thought that all her pupils 
—— 
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goes now that it’s settled she’s not to county superintendent of schools the chance thoughts, but at last he turned to her. “Now would be much younger than herself, 
come here till the very last; and to teach in the Seven Mile district among [I'll just bet you never were away from home and the idea of teaching a boy as 
that’ll be after the hardest work’s the Rocky Mountains. Because of its situa- before now, was ye?” he inquired. old as the senior member of her own 
done, and I’ll have a little mite of time tion and of the old custom that the people “No,” admitted Nora, trying to smile. class filled her with misgiving. “The 
to visit with her. Every time before clung to of “boarding the teacher round” “Well, well! We’ve all got to come to it. son of a millionaire too!” she thought. 
this they’ve laid out for the teacher to the post was not popular with teachers. Can’t stay with our mothers always, you “No doubt he will want to run the 
come here just when we was har- Moreover, Judge Mason had hinted that know. And you will want to keep a stiff school. Well, fortunately I look older 
vestin’, and I didn’t get proper ac- there was some little unpleasantness in the upper lip, for they do say Seven Mile ain’t than I am.” Tales of unruly boys’ 
quainted with any of ’em. This time I neighborhood, but just what he had meant the pleasantest school to teach.” open defiance of their teachers came 
count on enjoying her society if she’s Nora had not understood. She had felt almost “What is the trouble?” asked Nora. rushing to her mind, and she said to 
a bit sociable.” content to leave her mother, for Delia, who “Tt mostly grows out of an old quarrel of herself, “I must be very dignified and 
“She’s coming tonight, so’s to get had been their maid for many years, had two of the neighbors, Gilettes and Browns. not let him suspect that I am in the 
settled by Monday. Mr. Cree’s to fetch solved the problem of home expenses for the It’s an old affair; I don’t believe they them- least afraid of him.” She straightened 
her from the station.” present; she had rented the house from Mrs. selves know just how it started. It was some- her back, which ached from the long 
“And where is she going after Dale and had promised to board her and to thing about branding a calf; but anyway ride. 
Wyans’?” look after her comfort as usual. By rent- they don’t speak, and their children don’t Little guessing the tumult he had 
“Don’t know; Browns and Gilettes ing three or four rooms to the tourists who speak, and if Browns don’t accuse the teacher aroused in her heart, Mr. Cree spoke 
both want her, and they’re going to always came to the city during the summer of being partial to Gilettes’ children, why, again, this time cheerily: “Any time 
leave her decide herself.” Delia was sure that she should be able to earn Gilettes are sure she is partial to Browns’. you want to send for anything just 
“Sure! And then whichever place she something for herself. ‘ So she can’t please them both. Let’s see, let me know. I carry everything from 
goes to the other one will be mad,” Seven Mile Creek was fifty miles from you’re going to Wyans’ to board first; you'll a yard of lace to a cooking stove, and 
said Mrs. Hoyt. Denver and fifteen miles from the little rail- get good eatings there. Course you’ve heard [I'll bring your mail every Tuesday and 
Thus in every ranch house on Seven way station where Mr. Cree, the mail carrier, of old John Wyan, though?” Friday. There’s George now!” 
Mile that day Nora Dale was being had met Nora and invited her to climb into Nora admitted that she had not heard of A sudden turn in the road had 
discussed. Meanwhile Nora herself was_ his “chariot.” His eyes had twinkled as he him. brought them face to face with a tall 
sitting in Mr. Cree’s spring wagon, and had tucked her in between a dry-goods box “Not heard of him?” Mr. Cree was aston- sunburned young fellow with wide- 
her heart was battling between a desire and the mail pouch and given her a roll of ished. “He’s a big man in these parts. Big awake blue eyes and a mass of light 
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curling hair. A battered straw hat was 
perched on his head, and he wore blue 
overalls and a shirt that an artist might have 
thought picturesque. He greeted Mr. Cree 
with a bluff “Hello, there!” and nodded 
curtly to Nora as he lifted her trunk into 
his wagon. Nora observed that it was an old 
lumber wagon with a rough plank for a seat, 
and she decided that perhaps Mr. Cree had 
been joking when he had spoken of Mr. 
Wyan’s wealth. 

“I suppose you ain’t used to ridin’ in such 
a lookin’ rig,” said George, turning to her 
abruptly, “but out here in the country you'll 
have to take things as you find them.” 

Nora colored at his unpleasant tone, but 
answered gently, “That is what I expect to 
do,” and climbed into the wagon with as 
much speed and grace as her cramped legs 
would allow. 

Young Wyan jumped in beside her and, 
seizing the lines, ordered his team to “Get up, 
there!” The horses obeyed with alacrity; 
the old wagon rattled, and Nora wondered 
whether it might not come to pieces. The 
harness was old and had been mended fre- 
quently with twine and baling wire; but the 
horses were beautiful bays, perfectly matched 
and such splendid travelers that even in such 
an old trap as the wagon was it was pleasant 
to ride behind them. “What fine horses these 
are!” Nora exclaimed. 

George’s eyes brightened momentarily at 
her words; then the sullen look returned. 
“Yes, we have fine horses,” he said. “Do you 
ride?” 

“There’s nothing I like better,” Nora re- 
plied. 

“The girls wanted to come horseback and 
meet you, but they didn’t know if you could 
ride, so many city people can’t. Besides they 
didn’t have any decent saddles, and they 
could not expect you to ride bareback as 
they generally do.” 

Nora was now almost convinced that she 
was riding with no millionaire’s son. “How 
many sisters have you?” she asked. 

“Two—and one brother. We shall all go to 
school this term. Guess you didn’t expect such 
a big fellow as me?” He glanced at Nora 
keenly. 

“Your size makes no difference whatever 
if I am capable of teaching you anything,” 
she replied in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“Well, you don’t know much if you can’t 
teach me,” George admitted frankly. “I’m 
as ignorant as—as a cow. I just hate to go to 
school. I wouldn’t go another day, only 
mother is so anxious—” He broke off sud- 
denly, evidently embarrassed at having told 
so much. 

“JT don’t see how you can feel like that,” 
said Nora. “Don’t you know that an educae 
tion is a great help to anyone?” 

“Of course, but what is the use of my 
thinking of an education, old as I am? And 
I haven’t got a start; you'll find that out 
Monday, I reckon. Here’s the schoolhouse.” 

He pointed to a log cabin at the side of 
the road; the place was chinked with mud, 
and grass was growing in the dirt roof. There 
were two windows on one side and a door 
in one end. Behind it towered the great Rocky 
Mountains; beside it grew gigantic pine trees; 
close to the door lay a mammoth boulder as 
large as the building. The little schoolhouse 
looked insignificant. Nora shivered as she 
contrasted it with the fine schoolhouses of 
Denver. 

“‘Great-looking place, ain’t it?” said George 
in a disgusted tone. “They say it’s the worst 
in the county, if not the state; fine place to 
talk about gettin’ an education in!” 

Nora tried to say something encouraging 
about great men who had studied in similar 
schoolhouses, but George paid little heed. 

“The rest of the school board,” he said 
after a pause, “have been wanting to put on 
a shingled roof and get a new blackboard, but 
my father voted against it.” 

“What object,” thought Nora, “had Mr. 
Cree in telling me that Mr. Wyan is wealthy 
when evidently he is one of the poorest!” 

She was not astonished when, on stopping 
at the door of a low log cabin with a lean-to 
of slabs, George informed her that it was 
“home.” In the doorway stood the two sis- 
ters, Grace and May, aged eleven and fifteen 
years respectively; Frank, a delicate fellow 
of eight years came running out. They 
greeted Nora awkwardly; their manner was 
both shy and curious. “Ma’ll be here soon; 
she’s just getting into a clean dress,” said 
May as she led Nora inside, took her hat 
and coat and gave her a chair. 

Then the children glided out and left her 
the sole occupant of the room. The uncar- 
peted floor of pine boards was yellow from 
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recent scrubbing; there were six straight 
wooden chairs besides the rocker in which 
she was sitting; a dry-goods box draped with 
a red cloth served as a centre table. There 


were no other furnishings in the “best room”, 


there was not a picture or a book. Nora 
thought of the cosy living room at home, and 
her eyes blurred. Then an inner door opened, 
and Mrs. Wyan entered. : 

Nora was a poor judge of character, but in 
the small, timid-eyed woman in front of her 
she at once recognized one of that small class 
of people who are said to be afraid to call 
their souls their own. There was so much 
shrinking hesitancy in her manner that Nora 
felt quite at ease in comparison. 

“T’m right glad to see you,” said Mrs. 
Wyan, although she did not look glad in the 
least, “and I hope you'll make yourself to 
home.” She glanced deprecatingly about the 
bare, shabby room and again hoped that Miss 
Dale would try to make herself “to home.” 

Nora thanked her and said she would try, 
and the tired little woman excused herself to 
get supper. Alone again, Nora sincerely 
wished that she really were “to home.” A 
moment later she heard a man’s gruff voice: 
“Hyer, you girls, what d’ye mean by not 
havin’ them cows milked yet? G’long now an’ 
be quick about it. Hyer, take Frank with 
you; he can keep the calves off.” 

“But Frank’s got such a cold, pa,” expostu- 
lated a girl’s voice. 

“Cold nothin’. It will toughen him up to 
be out awhile. Next time don’t dillydally 
around so long.” 

Some time later the owner of the gruff 
voice entered the room. He was a tall, stur- 
dily built man with keen blue eyes and 
weather-beaten skin. “Evenin’,” he said ab- 
ruptly. “I suppose you’re Miss Dale, the new 
schoolma’am. I’m John Wyan. I hope you'll 
get along well and teach my youngsters a lot 
this term. Schoolin’s an expensive thing at 
best, and I want them to get the worth of 
the money. Walk out to supper.” 

Supper, which they ate by the light of a 
candle, consisted of excellent and well-cooked 
food served in dishes of the coarsest ware. 
Except when some one called for a dish to be 
passed they ate in silence; there was no pleas- 
ant chat, and Nora felt vaguely uncomfort- 
able and wondered whether her presence 
were not the cause of the restraint. Later she 
found that the Wyans usually dined in silence. 

After supper John Wyan turned to her. 
“T’ve a few accounts I’d like to have you look 
over with me, if you'll be so kind,” he said 
in a tone that made the request seem like a 
command. 

“Certainly,” replied Nora. 

Mr. Wyan led the way back to the sitting 
room; the family remained in the kitchen. 
He gave Nora a number of papers from 
which and from his brief explanations she 
learned that he had twelve cowboys in his 
employ who looked after large herds of 
cattle running on the mountain range; she 
learned also that during the foregoing month 
he had sold more than two thousand dollars’ 
worth of steers for beef and three thorough. 
bred horses. She examined the accounts care- 
fully and in one found a mistake of three 
dollars. 

“You’ve saved me three dollars with about 
thirty minutes’ work,” said Mr. Wyan when 
she pointed out the mistake to him. “I’ve 
no doubt I lose a heap of money by just such 
mistakes. I’m no scholar, and it’s hard to 
carry on a big business when you can’t figger 
good.” 

“It must be a disadvantage,” said Nora; 
“but when your son is through school he can 
help you.” 

Mr. Wyan frowned. “I can’t afford to send 
George to school much longer,” he said 
shortly. “He’d know a good deal now if he’d 
took proper int’rest; but he don’t, an’ it’s 
just a waste of time to send him. I really 
oughtn’t to let him go this summer; I need 
him with the horses.” 

When the family joined them Nora was im- 
pressed with the general cheerlessness of the 
picture they made. In the centre of the room 
the tallow candle spluttered on the red cloth- 
covered box and cast grotesque shadows on 
the group. Mrs. Wyan had shrunk back into 
the darkest corner; George was sitting by the 
window, staring moodily out at the moonlit 
meadow; May and Grace were arguing in 
subdued tones; little Frank had fallen asleep 
on the floor; and Mr. Wyan was busy sorting 
over his papers. 

Mrs. Wyan tried to converse in a low tone 
with Nora, but the girl was greatly relieved 
when May said that it was almost bedtime. 
Her mother nodded and went into an ad- 
joining room. Presently she opened the door 


and beckoned to Nora and the girls. Nora 
noticed that she held the door open scarcely 
far enough for her to pass through, and that 
she shut it quickly when she was within. 
“You'll have to share your room with the 
girls,” said Mrs. Wyan, “but you'll have a 
bed to yourself.” 

With the exception of two homemade bed- 
steads and two chairs, on one of which a 
small glass lamp was resting, the room was 
bare of furniture. There was neither mirror 
nor washstand. Between the beds at one side 
of the room was Nora’s trunk; and against 
the wall hung a few garments, evidently the 
girls’ wardrobe. 

“Now, don’t you talk and quarrel,” Mrs. 
Wyan admonished her daughters; “give Miss 
Dale a chance to sleep; she looks tuckered 
out. : 

As the door closed Grace giggled. “Ma’s 
afraid to open that door wide enough to go 
through edgeways,” she said. “I'll bet she’d 
like to go out through the keyhole.” 

“You hold your tongue,” said May angrily. 
“You don’t need to tell all you know.” 

But Grace turned her face mischievously to 
Nora. “What do you suppose she’s ’fraid of ? 
T'll tell you —” 

“Grace!” said May warningly, seizing her 
by the shoulders and shaking her roughly. 

Grace slipped from her sisters hold and 
confronted her defiantly. “Now, May, you 
just use a little sense. If I don’t tell Miss 

ale, she’ll give the whole snap away !” 

Evidently the argument impressed May, 
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for, though she frowned, she turned away 
= further objections and began to un- 
ress. 

Grace sat down on the floor to take off 
her shoes. “It’s the lamp,” she whispered to 
Nora. 

Nora looked at the lamp with astonish- 
ment. “Why, what is the matter with it?” she 
asked. 

“There ain’t nothing the matter with it,” 
Grace replied and giggled; “but pa don’t 
know we’ve got it, and we have to keep it 
secret, or there’ll be a fuss. My pa don’t like 
lamps because coal oil costs so much, and 
chimneys always are gettin’ broke. He won’t 
have one in the house although he’s ’bliged 
to use lanterns outdoors a lot. Ma saved out 
money and bought this for you, because our 
last schoolma’am wanted to read evenings, 
and the candle hurt her eyes. Pa said he’d not 
buy a lamp for the President, let alone a 
schoolma’am, and we daren’t let him know. 
My pa’s the stingiest man this side the range.” 
Grace gave a merry little laugh. 

“Well,” said May in a low voice, “now 
— told our disgrace, I hope you’re satis- 

ed. 

‘“°Tain’t our disgrace,” retorted Grace. “We 
can’t help him being stingy, and we can’t 
help him being our pa.” 

“Well, we can help talking about him,” 
said May with a sob in her voice. She turned 
her face to the wall, and, seeing that Nora 
also was in bed, Grace blew out the light. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


WHEN THEY 


‘Stephens 


R the most part farm windmills are 

now built of steel and have steel towers, 

but the first windmill that we had at the 
old farm in Maine was made wholly of wood 
and was elevated on a wooden tower forty- 
five feet high. One day in August in the year 
1877 the old squire went up into the woods 
to cut four large straight spruces for the core 
ner posts of the windmill tower. I accome 
panied him, and we took a lunch and were 
gone all day. 

I well remember the trip on account of a 
curious incident that the old squire described 
after we had cut and trimmed the spruces 
and were enjoying our luncheon at the foot 
of a lofty pine stub near where we had been 
at work. The stub, the dry, bare trunk of a 
once noble pine, had a seam in it that ex- 
tended from the base almost to the top, and 
from the seam scores of fresh splinters pro- 
truded; for lightning had recently struck the 
old trunk. For a while the old. squire sat 
looking at it curiously. “People say,” he re- 
marked, “that lightning will not strike a dead, 
dry tree, because it is a poor conductor. They 
also say,” he added with a smile, “that light- 
ning never strikes twice in the same place. 
But I remember when this pine was struck by 
lightning more than fifty years ago. The bolt 
broke off the top of the tree, and that was 
what killed it. That also was what prevented 
us from cutting and hauling it off to Port- 
land the following winter for ship timber.” 

The old gentleman paused for a few mo- 
ments and then continued, “It seems that 
when a thunderbolt starts to come zigzagging 
down to the earth it is likely to strike most 
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anything that happens to be in the way; and 
that’s why I have no great faith in lightning 
rods.” 

Rising, he walked round the old pine stub 
twice; then with his axe he hewed off the 
decaying sapwood and cut into the heart- 
wood, which was still sound. “Do you see 
that scar?” he asked. “Can you make it out? 
It looks a little like a large clover leaf. Do 
you know what that was?” 

I replied that I did not know. 

“Well, my boy,” he said, “that’s the King’s 
Mark.” 

“The King’s Mark?” I, repeated, consid- 
erably puzzled. : 

“Yes,” he replied. “That mark goes back to 
colonial days when we lived under King 
George III. At that time his bailiffs or other 
officers used to make excursions up the rivers 
of his province of Maine and put the King’s 
Mark on the largest, tallest, straightest and 
finest of the grand old pines that in later 
years have earned for us the poetic name of 
the Pine Tree State. 

“The King’s Mark was a broad arrow 
chipped through the bark into the sapwood; 
sometimes it was branded there so that it 
could be seen and recognized for many years 
thereafter. It signified that the tree that bore 
it was reserved for the King’s ships—the 
frigates, the corvettes and the great men-of- 
war of the royal navy, the ships of eighty or 
more guns, which, though they were built of 
English oak, required masts of pine thicker, 
longer and straighter than could be made 
from any tree that grew on English soil. To 
all such fine trees as this one once was the 
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King claimed priority rights; they were the 
King’s pines, and the penalty for cutting one 
was supposed to be the gallows, although 1 
never knew of the penalty being inflicted. But 
as a matter of fact I never heard of settlers’ 
cutting a King’s pine before 1776, or indecd 
till long afterwards. For if the pioneers were 
not loyal, they were cautious. They may have 
said to themselves, ‘This independence of ours 
may not last; the King may come back; 
better leave the King’s pines alone.’ 

“But after the close of the Revolution and 
after the War of 1812, when our crackajack 
frigate Constitution had shown her ability on 
the high seas, disdain took the place of rev- 
erence. The King’s Mark signified nothing 
then. By that time King George was as dead 
as Pharaoh. Yankee merchant ships were 
building, and they required long masts. At 
that time the tall, straight firs of Puget Sound 
were not being brought round the Horn, and 
Maine pixes were in demand at the New Eng- 
land shipyards. 

“Some noble pines used to grow here in 
early days,” the old squire remarked reflec- 
tively. “Four of them besides the one the 
lightning struck bore the King’s Mark. Neigh- 
bor Edwards, your friend Tom’s grandfather, 
and I cut all four of them one year, along 
with ten others that grew near by, and then 
we hauled them two at a load down to Port- 
land and took one load to Portsmouth. They 
were for the masts of large vessels that were 
then building at those ports. The year was 
1828, the year Andrew Jackson was elected 
President. By that time we had lost all fear 
of the King! You can see some of the old 
stumps of the King’s pines round here now. 
They were fine trees, as straight as an arrow, 
more than three feet in diameter and almost 
a hundred feet tall. We snaked them out of 
the woods on shoes, four yokes of oxen to 
a tree. Down at the highway we barked 
them; then we shaved off the sapwood and, 
loading them on bobsleds,—four bobsleds in 
a line,—drew them down to salt water, four 
spans of horses to a load. The snow went 
before we had finished our winter’s work, and 
we hauled the last load to Portsmouth on 
wheels instead of on sleds. In those days we 
thought that the price we received for a 
mast stick—one hundred dollars—was some- 
thing handsome.” 

According to the old squire, the cutting, 
dressing and transporting of those fourteen 
great mast sticks occupied all winter. He and 
Tom’s grandfather were usually astir and on 
the road at four o’clock in the morning, and 
they often drove till eight o’clock at night. 
But they were young then,—twenty-two and 
twenty-three years old _ respectively,—and 
both had just been married and were eager to 
make a start in life. 

No serious accidents befell them, and the 
only adventure of the entire winter was one 
that happened while they were on the way 
home from drawing the last load to Ports- 
mouth. The roads were muddy then, and it 
had taken them two days to drive from Ports- 
mouth as far as a barn on the hay flats a few 
miles south of Portland. They had spent the 
night at the barn a week before on the way 
down with the load. The barn was long and 
new and stood by itself; the farmhouse was 
half a mile or more farther up the road 
toward Portland. They had the permission of 
the owner, a settler named Gay, to stop 
at the barn overnight and feed their teams as 
they had done on their way down. 

Owing to the mud they did not reach the 
barn till near nine o’clock in the evening. 
Rain had begun to fall, and the night was 
dark; but they had their lanterns with them. 
Lanterns such as were generally used in those 
days were made of thin tin punched full of 
small holes and on one side had little doors 
through which you could thrust a candle and 
set it into a socket. All the light that such 
a lantern would give was what issued from 
the little holes in the tin, and when the can- 
dle was burning low no one’s eyes were in 
danger of being dazzled! 

The barn was used mainly for storing hay, 
which grew abundantly on the flats near by. 
At that time no cattle were kept in the barn, 
though a lean-to, beneath which cows or 
horses could be tied, had been built on one 
side of the barn floor. The great double doors, 
which opened outward from the floor of the 
barn, were not locked or made fast except by 
props set against them. 

The two young lumbermen—Joe and Jock 
they familiarly called each other—unhar- 
nessed their eight horses by the light of the 
lanterns and, leading them inside one by one, 
hitched them in the lean-to. Then they gave 
each horse its customary two quarts of drv 
corn and afterwards fed them hay, of which 
there was a great quantity in a mow on the 
other side of the barn floor. 
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‘*We snaked them out of the woods on shoes ”’ 





At the village of Saco, twelve miles back 
along the road, they had bought food at 
a bakery and had brought it with them in a 
basket. After caring for their horses, they set 
down their lanterns on the floor in front of 
them, and then, sitting on an armful of hay 
with their backs to the haymow, they opened 
the basket and ate a cold supper. 

Rain was now pouring steadily on the roof 
of the barn, and soon after supper the tired 
teamsters lay down on the hay and, pulling 
their greatcoats over them, prepared to catch 
a few hours of rest before they resumed their 
slow drive homeward. The fare had been 
meagre, and the lodging was hard; yet both 
boys were in good spirits, for they had re- 
ceived pay for the mast sticks—two hundred 
dollars in bills of the Canal Bank at Port- 
land—and had the money safe in their 
pockets. 

While Jock was asleep, and Joe was 
drowsing off, a slight noise that Joe had heard 
once or twice before above the low roar of 
the rain on the roof caught his ear and made 
him listen attentively. The sound was like 
the clink of a chain and seemed to come from 
the darkness at the farther end of the barn. 
There was something about the sound that 
made him curious, and, though he was very 
drowsy, he lay listening. Before long he heard 
it again; this time it was accompanied by an 
odd noise as of big bare feet shuffling slowly 
on the floor. “That’s queer,” he thought. 
“What can it be?” 

Soon he heard the clanking noise again. 
“Jock!” he exclaimed in a low tone. “Jocki” 
But his companion was now sound asleep, 
and, after listening a moment longer, Joe sat 
up. “I’ve got to know what that is,” he mut- 
tered. 

One of the lanterns had burned out, and 
the other was badly in need of snuffing. But 
Joe picked it up, and, seizing a hayfork that 
was leaning against the mow, started to walk 
in his stocking feet toward the far end of 
the floor. He had begun to surmise that the 
noise had been made by a horse that some 
one had hitched in the barn earlier in the 
evening before they had arrived. The lantern 
shed only a dim uncertain light, but, holding 
it over his head, Joe stole forward. Suddenly 
he perceived he was close to what looked like 
two great white upright bones that swung 
oddly to and fro! And between them, twist- 
ing now this way, now that, was something 
that looked like a great brown snake! 
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As he stood staring he was sure that he 
caught the gleam of two small eyes far apart 
and with little pink borders round them! He 
was astounded and horrified! What in crea- 
tion could this strange huge creature be? 
Whatever it was, it kept swaying slowly 
from side to side. The small eyes winked and 
winked, and the big brown snake writhed and 
twisted and scraped amid the hay on the 
floor! 

Ordinarily Joe was a cool, self-possessed 
young fellow; there were few things he feared 
in Maine or elsewhere. But now, unless his 
eyes were at fault, here was some monster 
more terrible than anything he had ever heard 
or dreamed of. A chill ran down his back, 
and his scalp crept under his hair. He found 
himself backing involuntarily away from the 
thing. “Jock! Jock! Wake up!” he whispered, 
shaking his companion. 

“Hey ?” Jock muttered sleepily. “What you 
up for?” 

“Get up! Get up quick!” said Joe. 

Jock got to his feet, blinking. “What is it 2” 
he demanded. 

“I don’t know what it is,” Joe said. 
“There’s some awful creature out at the end 
of the barn floor!” 

“You're dreaming!” Jock exclaimed in- 
credulously. 

Indeed Joe was almost inclined to think so 
himself. “You go and see,” he replied and, 
opening the little door of the lantern, snuffed 
the taper with his fingers. “Take the lan- 
tern.” 

Wholly unbelieving, Jock, who was a year 
older than Joe and who was sometimes in- 
clined to assume an air of superiority, seized 
the lantern and started toward the other end 
of the floor. But when he caught sight of the 
thing he turned and ran. He had got a better 
view of it than Joe had. “It’s some unearthly 
big creature!” he exclaimed. “It’s bigger’n ten 
hosses put together! It’s got teeth six feet 
long and a snout longer’n that!” 

For a moment both boys thought of run- 
ning from the barn. They did go as far as the 
great doors and, if it had not been raining 
hard, might have gone farther. As.it was they 
paused there, and while they were deciding 
what to do they heard the clanking noise that 
Joe had heard several times before. “I believe 
it’s hitched with a chain,” Joe said. 

“Then somebody’s hitched it,” Jock re- 
plied quickly. “It belongs to somebody.” 

Joe got a candle from the box on the long 
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wagon outside, and then they lighted the 
other lantern. After listening and peering 
round for a while, they stole forward to look 
at the creature again. They made sure that it 
was chained and, holding the lanterns over 
their heads, peered at it for some time. The 
big beast appeared to be gazing at them 
calmly. Its eyes twinkled constantly, and its 
great ears rose and fell. It was entirely cov- 
ered to below its knees with what looked 
to be four or five large quilted comforters, 
sewed together. They could plainly distin- 
guish the long trunk, which Joe had thought 
was a brown snake, and the fearsome tusks, 
which Jock had mistaken for teeth. 

Neither boy had ever visited a menagerie, 
and there were no such traveling shows at 
that time. But Joe had seen pictures of trop- 
ical animals in books; now he was rubbing 
his chin thoughtfully. “Jock,” he exclaimed 
suddenly, “that’s an elephant!” 

Jock snorted. “How’d an elephant get 
here ?” he asked. 

Joe could not answer the question, but he 
was convinced that the creature was an 
elephant. He observed that the chain that 
held it ran from one hind leg to a post in 
the framework of the barn. There was little 
doubt that some one had hitched the clephant 
there and covered it with a kind of huge 
quilted blanket. 

The big beast appeared perfectly docile 
and permitted the boys to examine him at 
leisure by the light of both lanterns. He 
looked so amiable, and his little eyes twin- 
kled so humorously, that Joe got a baker’s 
cake from their basket and proffered it. To 
see the animal reach out for it with his long 
trunk and tuck it up under and into some 
as yet unseen mouth made them both shout 
with laughter. They fed him what cakes were 
left in their basket merely to see where he 
would put them. 

Finding the huge beast so good-humored 
and sociable, they then walked round him 
and by the light of the tin lanterns examined 
his legs, his curious feet, his thick, hairless 
hide and his ludicrous little tail. While they 
were doing that, they caught sight of an in- 
scription on the quilted blanket that pro- 
tected him against the chill of the early April 
nights. A strip of canvas had been sewn to 
both sides of it, and on the canvas was 
printed in large red letters: 


BEHOLD NOW BEHEMOTH! 


Apparently the words had been copied from 
the Book of Job, and after Joe had puzzled 
over them for a while he concluded that 
“Behemoth” was the name of the elephant. 
Jock, however, declared that the animal was 
not an elephant but a behemoth. At that time 
I believe many Biblical scholars believed that 
the elephant was the creature thus mentioned 
in Job, and that the marine monster alluded 
to in the same book as a leviathan was a 
kind of large shark. At present, however, 
behemoth is believed to have been the hippo- 
potamus and leviathan to have been the whale 
or the crocodile. 

There was no more sleep for Jock or Joe 
that night; they were too much interested in 
the elephant and in the question where he 
had come from. Who, they asked each other, 
had put him there? They would have gone to 
rouse Mr. Gay at his house, but it was still 
raining, and, moreover, they did not like to 
leave their horses shut up with an elephant. 

But shortly after daylight as Joe was about 
to set off while Jock watched the teams, the 
doors of the barn opened suddenly, and two 
young men rushed in. “What are you doing 
here?” one of them shouted angrily. 

“Well, what are you doing here?” Jock 
retorted. 

“We have the owner’s permission to occupy 
this barn,” the fellow replied. 

“So have we,” said Jock. “He gave us leave 
a week ago to put up here.” 

Fortunately, at that instant Mr. Gay him- 

self appeared and settled the misunderstand- 
ing. Then the two boys learned something 
more about “Behemoth.” 
- It was a curious story. The young men 
who had the elephant in charge were brothers, 
Benoni and Amos Green, and lived at Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts. They had got the animal 
off a Dutch brig at Salem. The creature had 
been shipped on speculation to New York 
from Hamburg, then one of the free cities 
of Germany; originally it had come from 
Java. The brig had been dismasted in a 
storm at sea, but the crew had rigged a jury 
mast and finally had got her into Salem Har- 
bor, where the vessel was condemned as un- 
seaworthy. : 

The consignee had then tried to sell the 
elephant at Salem and at last had found a 
purchaser in the two young farmers, who, 
being Yankees, thought they might earn 
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money by starting out with it as a show. 
Their plan was to tour the country, with 
“Behemoth” well covered up with bed com- 
forters, and exhibit him at barns. Benoni 
Green was to have given a short lecture, and 
they were to have charged twenty-five cents 
admission. They would not tell how much 
they had paid for the elephant, but they 
offered to swap him with Joe and Jock for 
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three spans of their horses. But, although 
Joe and Jock were much interested in the 
elephant, they were not impressed with the 
offer and in the course of an hour or two 
resumed their journey homeward. 

“That was the first elephant I ever saw,” 
the old squire said as we packed the lunch 
basket. “And I rather think it was the first 
one that ever came into Maine.” 
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F the school janitor had not insisted on 
sweeping Room A then and there, the 

newly organized Photo Club might have 
tarried until dark. But, as it was, under fire 
of his mutterings, the girls scattered to the 
cloakroom and thence downstairs. 

‘“Weren’t you thrilled?” said Laura Mabie, 
sighing. Laura, who was easily thrilled, was 
small and pretty and had a great deal of 
brown-gold hair. “I just guess father won’t 
make fun again when I tell him what we’re 
going to do,” she continued. “It’s his pet 
charity, the Home of the Kindly Heart. I 
think it’s the most beautiful name for a 
plain orphanage!” 

“We haven’t earned a cent yet,” Joan re- 
minded her, “but if we do good work, we 
should be able to earn quite a bit before long.” 

“Maybe a hundred dollars,” Laura said 
eagerly. “I figured that if everyone 
in school ordered ten prints to start 
with —” . 

“But they won’t,” Joan inter- 
rupted her. “Hang your hopes on a 
lower peg, Laura-ly !” 

The girls stopped at the sporting- 
goods store to order the long list of 
supplies they needed. “It’s perfectly thrilling 
to have you for president,” Laura declared; 
“you know lots more about photography 
than any of the others.” 

“Indeed I don’t. The truth is, the others 
are too busy to bother puttering over a red 
lantern in a stuffy cubby-hole.” 

Laura was unconvinced. “You'll let me 
watch, won’t you?” she pleaded. “I don’t 
know a thing about snapshots except just 
snapping ’em. I can do that.” 

Joan smiled; she had seen plenty of pic- 
tures that Laura had “just snapped.” “Snap- 
ping them the right way is really an art,” she 
said. “For instance, people won’t buy prints 
of the school if the walls slant in, and a 
corner’s chopped off the roof, and only half 
the flagpole’s there.” 

Laura laughed. “I recognize the description 
as that of a picture I once took; but, dear me, 
I thought I had all those things in it. Finders 
ought to be big enough to show everything. I 
never have time to stand and squint as you 
do.” 

“Well,” said Joan, “you'll make a good 
sales manager. You always make the most of 
anyone on tag days and such.” 

“Oh, I can corner folks and make ’em buy,” 
said Laura. “I’m willing to say we'll sell a 
hundred pictures the first day.” 

Laura undeniably had the ability to sell 
things. In the days that followed her order 
lists increased in length until the Photo Club 
worked overtime. Joan declared that she 
dreamed of red lamps and of developing 
powders. But the first rush soon subsided, 
and the weekly income of the club became 
small though steady. Down in the lunch room 
the big poster that bore samples of the work 
was losing much of its novelty. 

Laura was impatient. “Dear me!” she said. 
“We'll never earn a hundred dollars at this 
rate! Can’t we get up a campaign or some- 
thing ?” 

At one of the meetings of the club she 
made a suggestion. “Funny things always 
please ’em,” she said. “Our pictures aren’t 
funny enough —” ‘ 

“Why, yes, they are,” some one interrupted 
her. “How about the banana-eating crowd 
and the freshman circus?” 

“Um-h’m, and they’re the best sellers. Now 
listen here.” Laura lowered her voice impres- 
sively. “I suggest that we have some real 
comics—of the faculty.” 

“Oh-h-h!” the others exclaimed in one 
breath. 

“Would that be—be dignified ?” Joan asked. 

“Of course not; comics never are.” 

“T meant proper,” Joan added hastily. She 
was trying to think fast. Of course they would 
cell like hot cakes, but — 





“Madam President,” Laura was saying, “I 
move that we try a funny film.” 

Some one promptly seconded the motion, 
and in a few moments it was carried. Then 
Laura cast aside parliamentary rules. “You 
needn’t be a thundercloud, you Joan!” she 
exclaimed. “We won’t hurt anybody.” 

“Or anybody’s feelings?” asked Joan. 

“Do faculty have feelings?” inquired a 
mocking voice in the rear. 

“No,” replied some one and groaned. “Sixty 
advance lines in Vergil with all the notes! 
Responsible for all constructions. No!” 

“Besides,” Laura continued, “I may as well 
admit that I’ve snapped five of the faculty 
already. There’s one of the principal wheeling 
the baby carriage,—I got it yesterday,—and 
one is of Miss Mathews in her old rain hat 
and —” 

Joan was still wondering when she and 
Laura started for home across the long 
bridge. There was a strong wind blowing up 
the river, and they pulled their tam-o’-shan- 
ters more firmly over their ears. Laura tucked 
her books under one arm and pulled 
her camera from her pocket. “I’ve 
been carrying it everywhere,” she 
said. “Of course it’s a nuisance,—I’ve 
left it places and have already had to 
go back three times,—but carrying it 
always is the only way to get funny 
pictures. You just grab it and snap— 
no time for squinting, either,” she added with 
a swift glance at Joan. “I’m watching now 
to snap Miss Montague over there with her 
wudgy bag.” 

They had reached the draw, and the wind 
was whipping their skirts when with a cry 
Laura dropped her books and leveled her 
camera. Joan reached for the books to save 
them; when she looked up Laura was turn- 
ing the film and chuckling. On the opposite 
side of the bridge a huddled figure with a 
“wudgy” bag swinging wildly from her arm 
was running, reaching, running and stooping. 

“Tt’s Miss Montague; she’s lost her hat!” 
Joan gasped. 

“Good loss. It’s turning me color-blind!” 
exclaimed Laura. “I only wish it would blow 
into the. river. For goodness’ sake, Joan!” 

Joan was running across the bridge. The 
wind was at her back, and she fairly flew. 
On the opposite side of the bridge Miss Mon- 
tague was running also, still in pursuit of her 
hat. Then the breeze died suddenly, and near 
the end of the bridge the old hat first rolled 
more slowly and then stopped almost at 
Joan’s feet. She caught it up and, brushing it 
off, held it out to the panting owner. 

Miss Montague’s hair was in wind-blown 
streams, and her glasses were askew; at the 
moment Joan thought she looked ridiculous, 
but somehow the girl did not feel like laugh- 
ing. “I’m so glad you didn’t lose it,” she 
said, panting. “It really isn’t hurt, I’m sure.” 


Miss Montague jammed the hat back upon 
her head. “It’s hideous!” she declared. “I hate 
it desperately, but I ran as fast as I could to 
catch it. I suppose it’s the instinct of pres- 
ervation or something like that.” 

Joan laughed. “Let me take your bag,” she 
said. “Then you can hold your hat.” 

Together they breasted the wind, and in a 
few moments came to where Laura was lean- 
ing against a tree, sorting some of the papers 
that had blown from her books when she 
had dropped them. “I lost my chemistry as- 
signment,” she lamented, “and we’re supposed 
to hand ’em back. What shall I do, Miss 
Montague?” . 

“T really shouldn’t ask you to swim the 
Merrimack to save a chemistry assignment!” 
exclaimed the lady, laughing breathlessly. 
“We'll call it an unavoidable accident, Miss 
Mabie.” 

“Oh, thanks! That’s nice of you. Coming, 
Joan?” 

Joan looked her friend in the eye. “Why, 
no,” she replied; “I am going to walk home 
with Miss Montague, if she doesn’t mind.” 

The next morning Laura greeted Joan with 
a smirk. “How’s the Lady of the Rescued 
Hat ?” she asked. 

“Meaning me or Miss Montague?” Joan 
inquired. “We’re both quite well, I thank you. 
Got your Latin?” 

“No. It doesn’t make sense. Between the 
lines I keep seeing Miss Montague and that 
wudgy bag. Joan, my dear, that picture will 
be a scream!” 

“Tf it isn’t a blur,” Joan replied. a bit 
harshly. 

Laura shrugged one shoulder. “You sound 
very much as if you hope it will be,” she said 
petulantly. “Seems to me a president ought to 
support her club’s best interests.” 

Joan laughed to herself. “Its best interests,” 
she said and then wondered just what had 
made her decide to take Miss Montague’s 
part. She had never cared for the teacher 
before, and she flushed as she remembered 
how many times she had joined in the laugh- 
ter at the “wudgy” bag and the “color-blind” 
hat. 

When the luncheon hour came Laura gath- 
ered the club round her and gleefully related 
the tale of her sixth snapshot. “We'll develop 
it tonight,” she said and then added, “Can’t 
we, Joan? There are three other films wait- 
ing, and we’re ahead on the prints.” 

“All right.” 

“Can we come also and watch?” several of 
the other girls asked. 

“Tf you want to sit still in a stuffy, hot 
room,” replied Joan. 

“Ves, I know,” one of them said. “I almost 
suffocated the first time I was ever in the 
developing room, and I hate the smell of 
developing stuff; but I do want to see the 
funny film the minute it’s done.” 

“All right,” Joan replied and slipped away 
from them. 

She wanted to think the whole thing out. 
The club would be furious if she objected 
to the funny film, and then probably Laura 
would have it developed at the store and 
would sell the prints on her own responsi- 
bility. Then she might offer the money to 
the club. Joan knew just the innocent, injured 
air with which she would say: “If you care 
to accept it!” A group of smaller girls bore 
down upon her, hand in hand; dodging them, 
she wandered across the playground and then, 
returning, entered the building at the farther 
end of the basement where the domestic- 
science rooms were situated. Observing that 
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the sewing room was empty she slipped in- 
side; she wanted to be where it was quiet. 
The rows of machines beneath the windows 
shone spick-and-span; the covers of all were 
down, and, except for a bundle of sewing and 
a basket of partly used spools that some one 
had hastily pushed into a corner, the room 
was as neat as a pin. 

’ Joan shut the door behind her and, going to 
the window, stared out across the playground, 
but in another moment she turned away; the 
shouts and cries and running feet all dis- 
tracted her. “I must decide; oh, I must de- 
cide!” she lamented. “If I tell the girls that 
they can’t use the funny film, they’ll get the 
pictures somehow just the same. Everyone’s 
excited now about them; and if I don’t say 
they can’t —” She sat down beside the shini- 
est machine and, flinging her arms across it, 
buried her face in them. “Maybe, just maybe, 
the picture won’t be good,” she thought. 
“Laura snaps so carelessly that Miss Mon- 
tague is almost sure to be a blur. Well, there’s 
no use worrying now.” 

The latch clicked, and the door opened. 
Startled, Joan sat up; her hair was rumpled 
across her eyes. In the doorway stood Miss 
Montague with her “wudgy” bag. 

“Oh,” Joan exclaimed; “I—I’ve really no 
business here at all, but I had to find a place 
where I could—could hear myself think!” 
She managed to smile. 

Miss Montague laid her bag carefully across 
a chair and went over to her. “My dear, is it 
anything that I could help somehow ?” 

Joan stared up at her. “No, no!” she re- 
plied unsteadily. “Nobody can help but me, 
and I’m afraid that even I can’t.” She got to 
her feet. “Oh, please, Miss Montague, if—if 
anything happens that isn’t—isn’t kind, don’t 
think I did it. I’ve tried to stop it, and I'll 
continue to try; but if I can’t stop it, it may 
hurt some people a lot—in their feelings, you 
know.” 

“You mean me?” Miss Montague asked 
and with a movement that was just a bit 
awkward brushed the hair from Joan’s eyes. 
“If you’re afraid of its hurting me, don’t 
worry, my dear. I think I’m unhurtable!” 

Joan knew what Miss Montague meant; 
she meant that she had been hurt repeatedly 
until she was used to it. Joan tried to an- 
swer, but she could think of nothing to say 
that would help. She stood and watched Miss 
Montague open her bag and take out her 
sewing. 

“T come here every noon when I can steal a 
minute,” she explained. “I’m dressing some 
dolls for the Home of the Kindly Heart, you 
know. I couldn’t subscribe so much as I 
wished.” 

Joan’s cheeks suddenly became hot. The 
girls had criticized Miss Montague unfairly ; 
Laura had said she was stingy because of her 
tiny subscription. 

“But I wanted to do something,” Miss 
Montague went on briskly. “I’ve dressed ten 
dolls already in odd moments like these.” She 
glanced at her watch. “I mean to get this wee 
lady done today.” Out of the bag came a doll. 

“Oh!” gasped Joan. Now she knew what 
those lumps in the bag were; they were dolls’ 
heads and arms and stiff little sawdust feet. 
Now she knew why Miss Montague had car- 
ried the bag so gently. “I’m sure nobody ever 
guessed!” panted Joan. “Why didn’t you 
show us? It’s a lovely idea!” 

Miss Montague flushed. “Why, I—it wasn’t 
necessary for anyone to know,” she replied. 
Then after a moment of hesitation she thrust 
the doll into Joan’s hands. “Can you see any- 
thing the matter with her? Would anybody 
notice ?” 

“Why—why —” Joan began, and then she 
saw that one of the tiny fingers was broken. 
“I’m sure the children won’t care,” she said. 
“No little girl would care; she’d love the 
doll all the better for the broken finger. And 
such a darling dress! It’s almost—why, it’s 
exactly like my new gingham one—the pat- 
tern, I mean.” 

Again Miss Montague flushed. “You don’t 
care?” she asked in a pleading tone. “I’ve 
copied many of your dresses and those of 
the other girls. It’s such fun! I—I’m glad you 
think the children won’t mind the broken 
fingers. There’s a friend of mine who owns 
a toy store, and he lets me have the imperfect 
dolls for next to nothing. I knew I could give 
many more of the chipped ones than I could 
of the perfect ones, and I thought that if 
the dresses were extra pretty the children 
might not mind the breaks.” 

“The dresses are beautiful; why don’t you 
make your own like these?” Joan had spoken 
impulsively. Then, realizing that she had 
been rude, she buried her burning cheeks in 
her hands. “Oh, I meant—I didn’t mean —” 
she gasped. “Oh, can you ever forgive me?” 

To her astonishment Miss Montague’s voice 
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was eager. “Would you care, would the other 
girls care, if I wore pretty dresses? Mine 
aren’t pretty, of course; I know that; but I 
thought it didn’t matter with an old woman 
like me. I didn’t think there was any use in— 
in trying to make the girls like me; but you 
—you are different, and it makes me wonder. 
You were so sweet about the hat, the color- 
blind one.” 

“You heard us call it that?” 

Miss Montague nodded and smiled. “It’s a 
splendid name; I call it that myself these 
days. Do you know, all the time I was chas- 
ing it along the bridge I was wishing it 
would blow into the river? But I couldn’t 
afford another, so I kept on chasing!” 

Overhead a bell rang sharply. “There!” 
Miss Montague laid the doll back tenderly 
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blown steadily for seven hours, and 

which had then ceased almost as abruptly 
as it had begun, damaged more than two 
hundred roofs in the town of Hinkson. From 
a few houses the entire roof was gone, but in 
most cases the damage ranged from small 
holes to openings several feet wide where the 
shingles were ripped off as if by the hand of 
a giant. Every available carpenter in the town 
and many persons who were not carpenters 
were put to work to repair the roofs to pre- 
vent further damage by rain. 

The summer before, Lon Cowden had been 
a carpenter’s helper for two months and could 
nail on shingles fairly well. When he was 
offered a dollar an hour to go out into the 
country a mile or two and repair the roof of 
a big hay barn he did not hesitate long before 
accepting the job. Not many boys of nineteen 
years were able to earn so much as that. 

The barn stood in the middle of a meadow 
almost a mile from the house and half as far 
from the road. It had a moderately steep 
shingle roof, and from the eaves to the ground 
was a drop of twenty-two feet. Fifty tons of 
baled hay were stored in the barn at the time 
of the high wind, and now, if rain should 
come, the half a dozen gaping holes and the 
numerous small leaks in the roof would let in 
enough water to spoil many of the bales. 

When the man who had brought out the 
shingles and a long ladder drove away Lon 
was left alone. From some material at hand 
he made a light roof ladder ten or twelve feet 
long and nailed a stout block across one end 
so that it would hook over the comb of the 
roof and lie flat. He could shift the ladder 
easily from one place to another; and it 
would support his weight quite as well as 
cleats nailed to the roof. 

During the forenoon he worked at repair- 
ing some holes near the eaves that he could 
reach with the aid of his long ladder. Just 
after noon he carried his roof ladder up and, 
pushing it along the shingles, hooked it se- 
curely over the ridge. Then he carried up an 
armful of shingles and soon had the first 
jagged hole neatly mended. When he needed 
to shift the roof ladder he would climb to the 
peak, draw the ladder up and creep along 
with one knee on each side of the tin ridge 
roll; and, rather than lose time in making 
frequent trips for shingles, he took as many 
as he could carry under one arm and, bal- 
ancing the ladder on the smooth ridge roll, 
pushed it along with his hand. 

While he was making his third or fourth 
move, with his right arm crooked over a load 
of loose shingles and his left hand pushing 
the ladder in front of him on the ridge roll, 
the ladder caught on a rough seam in the 
tin. Lon at once lost his balance and, instinc- 
tively dropping the shingles and the ladder, 
grasped at the ridge to save himself. Fifty 
shingles make a pretty large pile when scat- 
tered, and all that Lon was carrying had 
fallen right in front of him. When he grabbed 
for the comb his fingers clutched only sliding 
shingles, and he slid with them. He clutched 
again, frantically, and, although this time his 
fingers touched the bare roof, they were sev- 
eral inches from the peak. He was sliding 
toward the eaves, and there was nothing to 
stop him. And from the eaves to the ground 
was a drop of twenty-two feet ! 

A bag of oats thrown on a moderately 
sloping roof will be likely to remain there, 
held in place by friction, whereas a smooth 
stick or an iron bar thrown on the same roof 
will be likely to slide off at once. Lon remem- 
bered the fact and had the presence of mind 
to turn on his back, throw out his arms and 
relax. He slipped perhaps a yard farther and 
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inside the bag. “There was even less time than 
I had thought. But I’m glad I saw you; I’d 
been worrying a bit about the broken fingers, 
you know.” She tucked the sewing in round 
the doll and patted the bumps gently. “There, 
little Kindly Heart lady!” Then she smiled 
and said apologetically, “I do think it’s the 
most beautiful name for an orphanage. I like 
to imagine that all the folks, like the girls of 
your club and like me, who give things have 
kindly feelings in their hearts, and that the 
kindliness goes with the gifts somehow and 
makes the children’s hearts kindly too.” She 
looked up almost wistfully. “A body couldn’t 
feel mean or cross when she’s working for 
Kindly Hearts! It’s a beautiful name.” 
Joan was very quiet that evening when she 
and the girls were developing the funny film. 
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“*You can take off two bits for fifteen minutes I lost the first day,’’ Lon explained 


then stopped. His head was several feet from 
the peak; his feet were pointed toward the 
eaves; and he felt as if something no stronger 
than the merest thread were holding him. To 
move or to become rigid would start him to 
sliding again. Indeed, had the roof been a 
little steeper, he would not have stopped in 
the downward plunge. Only with great effort 
was he able to remain still while he tried to 
think of a possible way to save himself. 

He started to call for help, but as he took 
a breath his body stiffened, and he felt him- 
self slipping ever so little. His effort to shout 
ended in a gasp. It seemed to him that the 
pounding of his heart was enough to jar his 
body and start him to sliding again, and in 
spite of the cool bracing air of early spring 
drops of perspiration rolled down the sides of 
his face. He wondered how long he could 
hold his position; certainly not long enough 
for help to arrive, unless it should come by 
some happy chance. The owner of the barn 
would probably not come until the following 
day, and his own folks, Lon knew, would not 
miss him until after nightfall. At sundown 
when the air became cooler he would begin 
to shiver, and then—he dared not think of 
what might happen then. Moreover, to lie 
there helpless, even for an hour, and think of 
the fate that awaited him was more than he 
could endure. He tried to get his mind on 
other things for a few moments. He looked 
upward at a fleecy cloud flying across the 
blue sky, at a crow flapping awkwardly 
against the white cloud. Looking downward, 
he saw cattle eating peacefully at a haystack 
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The picture came out splendidly. Holding it 
against the red light, they could see Miss 
Montague and her bag and even the rolling 
hat. A babel of excited cries arose. Joan put 
the film to soak in running water and went 
on to develop the next one. Once she went to 
the sink and turned one of the faucets. 

Ten minutes later Laura lifted the funny 
film from the water. “Just once more,” she 
said; “I want to see whether it shows all the 
wudges. Why, what in the world? Joan! It’s 
all running off—the picture!” She held up 
only a long sticky piece of celluloid. 

“Are the pictures all gone, the funny ones?” 
Joan asked in a stifled little voice. 

“Yes!” Laura replied. 

There was a sudden silence in the room. 
Then Laura laughed “I’m sort of glad,” she 








in a near-by field. Sounds from the distant 
bustling town and the occasional honk of an 
automobile on the road came to him only 
faintly. His panic gradually left him; his 
heart no longer pounded against his ribs; 
soon he could think clearly. 

For a few minutes he kept his mind on his 
work and thought of the holes he had already 
patched. Almost all of them were on the 
opposite side of the roof; the side on which 
he was lying was in good condition. He won- 
dered why that was so? Oh, to be sure, it was 
because the wind had come from the opposite 
direction. He wished there were holes within 
reach of his hands; then he would get himself 
out of his predicament in a jiffy. 

After such a wind he thought there must be 
loose shingles and ran his hands eagerly over 
the roof a little way on both sides of him. 
In his eagerness he forgot for a moment 
and moved; instantly his body began to slip. 
When he let his arms fall and relaxed as he 
had done before he did not stop; for this part 
of the roof was smoother than the part above 
it. He was on his way toward the fatal 
plunge! 

Although Lon’s heart gave a painful thump 
he did not lose his wits. He held his hands at 
his sides, with the palms flat on the roof, and 
his fingers caught at the butt of each shingle 
as they passed slowly over it. Sun and rain 
had warped the shingles of the old roof so 
that now they did not all lie flat as they had 
lain at first. Lon’s left-hand came into con- 
tact with a shingle the butt of which was 
raised, and in a moment his fingers slipped 
beneath it, and he was gripping it against his 
palm. Slight as his grasp was, it was enough 
to stop him, and again he lay still, hardly 
daring to breathe. His safety depended on his 
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said. “They’ve been bothering me dreadfully. 
You know, the principal’s baby is awfully 
sick, and I kept thinking, what if it should— 
get sicker, and me with this funny picture of 
him rolling the carriage!” 

A little sigh went up from the others. 
“We thought of that too,” said one girl. “But 
what made the film all come off, Joan?” 

“T did. I turned on the hot water. I just 
had to do something! I’m glad you’re not 
angry.” 

“N-no,” Laura admitted. “I’m a little bit 
pleased. The pictures were so funny I never 
could have resisted showing them if they had 
turned out all right.” 

Joan laughed happily. “There’s a story I 
want to tell you right now,” she said. “It's 
about kindly hearts and—and wudges!” 


PERIENCE 


by Hugh F. Grinstead 


that he could not hold it for long. Working 
his other hand farther from his body, he 
found another shingle the butt of which was 
slightly raised; he forced his fingers under it, 
and the slight grip relieved the strain on his 
left hand. 

Now he worked the fingers of his left hand 
back for a better grip and discovered that the 
shingle wabbled, as if only one nail held it; 
possibly the others had rusted through. If the 
shingle should slip out, he would again begin 
to slide toward the ground. But into his mind 
flashed a more hopeful idea than that. If the 
shingle were loose, might he not break a hole 
in the roof ? 

Taking a firmer hold with his right hand, 
he found that he could support himself by 
that hand alone—which would leave his left 
hand free. He did not dare try to reach into 
his pocket for his knife; so, still careful not 
to move more than his wrist and hand, he 
worked with his fingers. He pried up a corner 
of the’ weather-beaten shingle, which split 
where it was nailed; the two parts slid down 
and bounded off at the eaves. 

But shingles overlap two thirds of their 
length, so that there are at least three thick- 
nesses of shingle on almost every part of a 
roof. Lon literally clawed out pieces of two 
shingles on the next course beneath. Now 
there was only one shingle between him and 
the sheathing; but he must go lower on the 
roof to get his fingers under the butt of 
the shingle. Letting his body sag a little on the 
left side, he reached the butt and got his fin- 
gers under it. Now he was ready for the 
upward pull that would break out the last 
shingle and reveal a small patch of the bare 
sheathing and a crack into which he should 
be able to thrust his entire arm. 

At the first upward pull he realized that he 
was drawing himself downward and breaking 
the hold of the other hand. Already his right 
arm ached with the strain; it had been de- 
prived of at least half its strength when he 
had crooked it at the elbow in order to let his 
body down a trifle. The fingers that gripped 
the butt were without feeling. 

There was no time now to think of another 
way of saving himself even if there had been 
hope of finding one. Within a few minutes 
his hold would break whether he moved or 
not. Every muscle of his body was tense 
with the strain. Well, he should have to risk 
something and act quickly. With a sudden 
pull he tore out the remaining shingle. The 
effort broke the grip of his right hand, and 
he started to slip again. With his left hand he 
reached up to the place where the thin edge 
of the last shingle had been and, feeling 
the narrow sheathing board, thrust his hand 
through the three-inch crack above it. His 
fingers closed over the edge of the board just 
as his feet came within a few inches of the 
eaves! 

Lon swung his right hand up beside his left, 
and, now that he had a firm hold, lay there 
for a while, face downward on the roof, 
panting from the nerve-racking experience 
of the last few minutes. 

Then by tearing off more shingles he made 
“steps” and climbed them to the peak. In a 
few minutes he had recovered his roof ladder 
and was back at work, determined to be more 
careful in the future. 

“You can take off two bits for fifteen min- 
utes I lost the first day,” Lon explained when 
the owner of the barn was about to pay him 
for the completed job. “I guess the experi- 
ence was worth that to me, but I wouldn’t 
have another like it. No, sir, not at any price!” 
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The province of Tacna 


FACT AND COMMENT 


TO DISTRUST YOURSELF too much is 
weak, but to be too self-complacent is stupid. 


Stop pitying yourself with “O dear me!” 
And learn how much more cheerful Life 
can be. 


THAT A MAN CAN REASON is no sign 
that he is reasonable. Many an unreasonable 
man can argue with great acuteness. 


THE STROKE of the second crew at a Mas- 
sachusetts academy, which is noted for its 
rowing, is a boy who has been totally blind 
for several years. Judging from reports, his 
physical handicap is not so much his lack of 
sight as his lack of weight and muscular 
development. His sense of rhythm is acute. 


BIRDS RELEASED from an aéroplane at a 
height of ten thousand feet appeared to be 
overcome by the cold and the thinness of the 
atmosphere. Cranes and geese, the birds that 
fly at the greatest height during migration, 
usually travel at an altitude of about three 
thousand feet, but a skylark has been met at 
a height of six thousand feet. 


THE MATRON OF A HOSPITAL reports 
that discipline is difficult to enforce in such 
institutions, for the nurses, especially the 
younger ones, often refuse to be corrected, 
take offense at trifles and leave if those in 
authority resent their irritation. The best sort 
of girl, the matron finds, is the one who has 
been trained to play games, has had some 
kind of drilling and knows what team play 
means. 


IN PARIS, WHEN A STREET CAR is full, 
the driver hangs out a sign saying Complet, 
and the car does not stop for passengers. A 
time-honored joke on the green tourist is to 
tell him of the wonders of Complet and direct 
him where he can get a car for the place. Of 
course the tourist waits an exasperating time 
for a Complet car to take him aboard. Then 
doubtless he sees the joke, and would like to 
find the joker. 


WHAT IS ONE MAN’S HOLIDAY is an- 
other man’s penance. A man who likes the 
sort of entertainment offered at summer re- 
sorts might not get much enjoyment from 
“roughing it” in the backwoods. For a little 
while every year it is well for each member 
of the family to “have his rather.” If husband 
and wife do not want the same sort of holi- 
day, there is no reason why they should take 
their holiday at the same time and together. 


A DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN who has 
just returned from Brazil says of the country: 
“Tt is another United States in the making.” 
Brazil is larger than the United States by an 
area as large as the State of Texas; its nat- 
ural resources, though different, are as great 
as those of the United States, and its industry 
and population grow almost as fast. Except 
that it has all the modern methods of doing 
things, it stands in the march of development 
virtually where the United States stood in 
1870. This year it is celebrating the one- 
hundredth anniversary of its independence. 


THE JAPANESE PROBLEM in California 
has a counterpart in Japan itself, where a 
great many Chinese coolies, imported during 
boom times, are carrying on a spirited com- 
petition with Japanese workmen. Since the 
Chinese are willing to live on a scale lower 
than the Japanese laborers, they are displac- 
ing the Japanese, and the Japanese are natu- 
rally indignant. The government is at a loss 
how to handle the situation to advantage. 
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weporting the Chinese might have embarrass- 
ing consequences if the Japanese should wish 
to make any more complaints to America. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION ACT 


HE Railway Labor Board made a ruling 

of great importance when it held that a 

railway has no right to “farm out” its 
shop work or its construction work to inde- 
pendent contractors. 

As all our readers probably know, the 
railways are still working under a code of 
regulations and a schedule of wages fixed by 
the government. That code was established 
during the war when the government was 
actually engaged in running the railways. 
When it returned the roads to private man- 
agement the owners had to put up with the 
conditions that the government had laid 
down. It is true that the Railway Labor 
Board has done something to modify them, 
but the railways still have to pay more for 
their work than the ordinary contractor or 
business man has to pay for similar work. 
In those circumstances some of the railways, 
in the effort to bring down the cost of trans- 
portation, which everyone knows is too high, 
undertook to lease their shops and their 
equipment to independent corporations. Those 
corporations made few changes in the work- 
ing force. They merely hired the mechanics 
and section men at a lower wage than the 
railways could legally pay and consequently 
did the shop work and kept up the roadbed 
at a considerable saving to the companies. 

The Railway Labor Board says that to 
lease the shops is merely to evade the Trans- 
portation Act (which is clearly true) and 
argues that, if it be permitted, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the railways from turning over 
every other kind of work to contractors and 
thus escaping completely from the restrictions 
that the government has thought fit to impose 
on them. It is hard to see how the board 
could have reached any other decision, so 
long as it is disposed to take itself and the 
Transportation Act seriously. 

The Labor Board, however, has no power 
to enforce its decisions. It was originally 
established as an advisory board, and the 
weight of legal opinion is that the final in- 
terpretation of the Transportation Act lies 
not with the board but with the courts. Even 
if the rulings of the board are held to be 
binding, as they have been held in at least one 
judicial decision, they can be enforced only 
through proceedings in the courts. It is under- 
stood, therefore, that the railways will take 
the whole matter into court, and it may not 
come to a final settlement until the Supreme 
Court itself has heard it argued. 

At the bottom of the whole question is the 
issue of nationalized railways. So long as 
judicial decision provides the Transportation 
Act with teeth, those who favor government 
ownership will hold a position of considerable 
strength. But if Congress repeals the act, or if 
the courts limit the extent to which it may be 
applied, nationalization will have suffered a 
defeat. Reducing the cost of transportation is 
a matter in which many people are deeply 
interested, but it is not the most fundamental 
issue at stake. ° 


SENDING PHOTOGRAPHS THROUGH 
THE AIR 


FEW weeks ago the newspapers reported 
A that a photograph of the King of Italy 
had been dispatched from the wireless 
station at Nauen in Germany and reproduced 
by the instruments at our own station at 
Bar Harbor. The remarkable feat is the result 
of years of experimenting by electrical experts 
all over the world. The experiments began 
before wireless communication was possible, 
when the object was to send photographs 
and written words over a wire to be repro- 
duced at the other end. M. Edouard Belin, 
a French inventive genius, has constructed a 
portable instrument that can be attached to 
a telephone wire, and that on being set in 
motion will deliver hundreds of miles away 
an exact duplicate of any photograph or of 
any piece of written copy that has been 
inserted in the apparatus. Such messages, 
which are already so practical that newspaper 
correspondents use them, are called Belino- 
grams in Paris. As long ago as last October, 
M. Briand, just before he started for the con- 
ference in Washington, wrote with his own 
hand this message: “Je me réjouis a la pensée 
daller &@ Washington (1 rejoice at the 
thought of going to Washington) ,” and it was 
reproduced in recognizable autograph form. 
In that case not even was there any resort to 


wires. The message came by wireless to the 
Bar Harbor station. Whether the-photograph 
of the King of Italy to which we referred was 
sent by the Belin process or by a modification 
of it we do not know. 

The thing seems uncanny; for anyone ex- 
cept an expert in such matters it is difficult, 
not to say impossible, to describe. And yet 
M. Belin, who has worked on the problem for 
twenty-six years, and the French Academy 
of Sciences, to which the invention was offi- 
cially explained a few weeks ago, take it 
calmly. In time we shall probably come to 
think of it as a commonplace of our daily life. 
It is not likely that the ordinary telephone 
subscriber will ever make much use of the 
invention, but for telephonic messages where 
secrecy is important, for the transmission of 
news or of pictures to the newspapers in dis- 
tant cities and for the use of the police in 
sending out photographic descriptions of 
criminals, it seems certain to be of value. To 
everyone it is of curious interest as another 
example of the almost unbelievable things 
that mankind is doing by means of electricity. 
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THE BLESSINGS OF AGE 


VERYONE who has passed middle life 
E knows well enough what are the evils of 
age: there is no need of dwelling on 
them. But there are some compensations that 
may well be emphasized. 

As we get older most of us shake off a 
certain amount of responsibility ; and respon- 
sibility, although it often brings much happi- 
ness, is the greatest of human burdens. If 
we are fortunate, we get rid of responsibility 
even in our own private surroundings, shift 
the load to younger backs, which at any rate 
think themselves more fitted to bear it. 
Whether we are lucky in that respect or not, 
we can trouble ourselves less with the care 
and settlement of the world at large. The 
young seem to feel bound to solve all the 
problems of existence. Great questions of 
government, great questions of society, great 
questions of morals have to be decided, and 
young brains are apparently there to decide 
them: a terrible responsibility, though it 
must be admitted that the young often ap- 
pear to accept the burden with exhilaration 
rather than with terror. Age evades those 
things, looks on with some doubt and some 
amusement while sweet-and-twenty ladens its 
sagging shoulders with the weary weight of 
all the thousand complexities of life. 

For another blessing of age is humility. 
When we are young we think we know 
something. When we grow old we know that 
we know nothing, and that is all we know. 
And the recognition of ignorance carries with 
it a large and singular contentment. Youth 
thinks that it knows something and is rest- 
lessly eager to know more. Age accepts 
serenely the vast puzzle of life, letting it solve 
itself as it will with the hasty progress of the 


years. 

And with humility goes tolerance, the 
ample admission that others have the right to 
live as they please and even to think as they 
please, a liberty that youth is so unwilling to 
accord them. Nothing in age is lovelier than 
that sweet serenity which adapts itself to the 
vagaries of all sorts of different souls, with 
the free acknowledgment that God made 
them and knows what is best for them. 

It is true that there is an old age that has 
none of those things, that is sour and hard 
and bitter with a rigidity unknown to the 
supple grace of youth. But the wise appre- 
ciate the privilege of years and profit by it 
even while they mourn some blessed limita- 
tions that can never come back. 
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A PROCESS OF PEACE 


VERY good American will hope that the 
conference between the representatives 
of Chile and Peru will succeed in putting 

an end to the controversy that has existed for 
forty years between the two countries. Amer- 
icans may even hope that it will clear away 
some of the old suspicion that has clouded 
the minds of Latin-American peoples con- 
cerning the attitude of our government, our 
politicians and our people toward them. 

The matter to be settled is simple in itself 
but extremely complicated in detail and in its 
possible consequences. It primarily concerns 
a comparatively small strip of land on the 
Pacific Coast that both countries claim. The 
province of Tacna has an area of about 
ninety-two hundred square miles and only 
forty-six thousand inhabitants. In 1883, at 
the close of the war between the two coun- 
tries, the treaty of Ancén provided that Chile 
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should administer the territory for ten years, 
and that there should then be a plebiscite to 
determine to which country it should belong. 
But when the ten years had passed the two 
countries could not agree either on the terms 
of the vote or on the qualifications of the 
voters. Chile continued to hold the province. 
Diplomatic relations between the countries 
were broken off and until recently have never 
been resumed, even informally. 

The conference began under the happiest 
auspices. By the invitation of our government 
the delegates from the two countries met in 
the neutral atmosphere of Washington. The 
preliminary meeting was held in the presence 
of a most distinguished company of foreign 
diplomats and high officials of the United 
States. Secretary Hughes presided. His wise, 
encouraging and hopeful words were echoed 
in the friendliest spirit by a delegate from 
each of the two countries most concerned, 
after which the real work of the conference 
was turned over to the exclusive deliberation 
of the representatives of Chile and Peru. 

It is an ideal method of handling interna- 
tional disputes. It does not exclude arbitra- 
tion, and indeed it is tacitly understood that, 
if the delegates fail to find common ground 
on which they can stand, the dispute will 
be submitted to the United States for final 
adjudication. But it is a happy circumstance 
that the representatives of the two countries 
can sit down together in quiet, with none to 
interfere and none to listen, to compose their 
conflicting claims by mutual concession and 
compromise. Success in that form would be 
a glorious achievement; but if it cannot be 
reached in that way, the government at 
whose invitation they have met is ready, as 
an impartial tribunal, to hear the case. Our 
government is friendly to both nations but 
predisposed toward neither. Evidence of our 
good will, our impartiality, our desire for 
peace among all our sister republics, should 
be of incalculable benefit in promoting ami- 
cable feelings toward us among all the peoples 
from the Isthmus of Panama to Cape Horn. 
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THE TASK OF EUROPEAN 
DIPLOMATS 


O one who has read history can help 
concluding that the diplomats who set- 
tled the estate of Europe after the fall 

of Napoleon did their work in a more ship- 
shape manner than those who undertook the 
same task after the fall of William II. That is 
not to say that the decisions of the earlier 
diplomats were righteous or even wise, but 
only that they were decisions that could be 
carried out. 

It cannot be wholly a difference in the 
mental ability of the congress that met at 
Vienna and the congress that met at Paris. 
The conditions are much more baffling now 
than they were a hundred years ago. Europe 
has moved far along the road of political dis- 
integration and economic integration.- Not 
monarchs or parliaments or political tradi- 
tions are respected as they were. Great organ- 
izations established on economic needs, made 
up sometimes of business men, sometimes of 
workingmen, deal with states almost on an 
equality and frequently tell public men what 
they may or may not do. Economic ties bind 
together nations that are politically hostile 
and make political arrangements of the tra- 
ditional sort disastrous or impossible. Some 
statesmen understand the situation, most of 
them have an inkling of it, but some close 
their eyes in desperation. Until the world 
understands the actual state of affairs the 
reconstruction of Europe will go forward but 
lamely. 

Karl Marx, who saw clearly enough what 
was going on about him, but who had little 
precise historical knowledge, was wrong in 
thinking that the economic struggle is the 
invariable basis of history. Since the classic 
civilization fell Europe has passed through 
two epochs; in one religion and in the other 
politics was the foundation of its philosophy. 
For centuries the church attempted to pre- 
serve the unity that Rome had established, 
and it measurably succeeded. When, through 
the demand of the people for freedom of con- 
science, of thought and of speech, that unity 
was destroyed the era of nationality began. 
The best minds were occupied with theories 
of politics and of government. rather than 
with matters of theology. 

With the growth of industrialism and the 
increasing interdependence of the nations, the 
old formulas no longer satisfy. The discus- 
sions at Paris and more recently at Genoa 
show it; the course of domestic politics in 
almost every country shows it. Economic 
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problems harass and confuse us. Here in the 
United States we pay lip service to the politi- 
cal ideas of the fathers, but in practice we 
more and more disregard them. That is still 
more the case in Europe, where the economic 
pressure is much more severe. 

Just as the religious unity of Europe broke 
up at the attack of the political thinkers, so 
the political unity of the national states is in 
danger of breaking up before the assaults of 
the economic thinkers. In the Middle Ages the 
ideal was the unity of mankind. In recent 
centuries it has been the unity of nations. 
Now it is in danger of becoming the unity of 
classes or of material interests. The Socialists 
boldly accept that ideal and preach a new 
unity of mankind based upon it; but no such 
platform of organized selfishness can support 
a united human race. Only by frankly facing 
the verifiable facts of the situation, forgetting 
racial and national hatreds, abandoning many 
political traditions, avoiding sonorous general- 
izations and patiently fitting together an 
economic arrangement that will treat every 
class and every people with substantial fair- 
ness can the statesmen of Europe save it 
from chaos. It is not an easy prescription to 
fill. So far they have made little progress. 
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MAKING A TARIFF LAW 


R several weeks the Senate of the 

United States has been struggling with 

the tariff bill, and it is safe to predict 
that it will be struggling with it for weeks to 
come. There is no other issue on which Sena- 
tors, or, for that matter, all men interested in 
politics, divide so sharply on party lines as 
they divide on the tariff. Consequently, when- 
ever either party undertakes to overthrow the 
tariff law that the other party framed every 
inch of ground is contested. 

The controversy in the Senate is almost 
interminable. The House, with its convenient 
rules for cutting off debate, always makes 
short work of a tariff bill. When the Ways 
and Means Committee, which prepares the 
measure, reports it to the House it presents 
a bill in the drafting of which only members 
of the majority party have taken part. It is 
purely a party measure. When it is intro- 
duced a special rule is proposed and adopted 
that limits general debate to a certain number 
of days or hours and forbids the offering of 
any amendment. Therefore the bill, supported 
by the majority, is passed exactly as reported 
and goes to the Senate; but there it is exam- 
ined as with a microscope. To illustrate the 
difference, the Dingley Act of 1897 was only 
ten days in getting through the House but 
forty-four days in getting through the Senate. 

The bill now pending has been discussed in 
the Senate more systematically than any pre- 
vious bill, for, although long debates always 
take place on some items, the present bill 
was attacked in the very first item, and the 
fight has continued on most of the items that 
come after it. Acetic acid alone took several 
days, and at the end of a fortnight only 
a small part of the first schedule—that of 
chemicals—had been finished. At that rate it 
will be months before the Senate will reach 
the last of the many thousands of items in 
the bill. 

The Republicans say that the Democrats 
are filibustering. The Democrats deny it. Both 
parties have shown a wonderfully thorough 
knowledge of the use and the supply of the 
chemicals they have discussed, and what it 
costs to produce them. But, however closely 
the disputants may agree on the facts, it does 
not bring them any nearer together, for the 
Republicans are bent on making a protective 
tariff and the Democrats favor low duties and 
larger importations. The Democrats hold that 
protective duties create domestic monopolies; 
the Republicans deny it. 

Whether it is a filibuster or not, the course 
adopted by those who oppose the bill is 
making it sure that it will be months before 
the measure can go to conference. Congress 
must remain in session all summer. The Dem- 
ocrats assume that in the end the law will be 
unpopular, as perhaps it will be, and they 
therefore hope that it will be enacted not long 
before the November elections. The Repub- 
licans seem to be willing to risk it. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ENATOR BORAH, who is perhaps the 
most truly independent person in Wash- 
ington today, has introduced a resolution 
calling for the immediate recognition of the 
soviet government. His argument is that, 
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whether we like them or not, the Bolshevist 
leaders are firmly in control of the Russian 
government, and that we ought not any 
longer to leave Russia outlawed politically 
and economically. On the same day Secretary 
Hoover clearly stated the position of the Ad- 
ministration to the International Chamber of 
Commerce. It is that we can have no rela- 
tions with Russia until we have confidence 
that the rights of property and the sanctity 
of contracts are to be respected there. People 
will not have anything to do with Russia, 
he says, so long as their investments there are 
continually liable to confiscation. His point of 
view, it will be observed, is economic and 
moral; that of Mr. Borah is clearly political. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that recog- 
nizing another government is a function not 
of Congress but of the President. 
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HEN the French people held their elec- 

tions for members of the departmental 
councils last month they showed every sign 
of being satisfied with the general policy of 
M. Poincaré and his ministry. The Nation- 
alist party carried more seats in the councils 
than it had expected to carry, and, since the 
councils elect the Senators, the continued 
dominance of the Nationalists in that body is 
assured. It is clear that for the present M. 
Poincaré is as firmly intrenched in power as 
Mr. Lloyd George is in England—perhaps 
even more firmly. ° 


HE Senate makes slow progress with the 

tariff bill, and none at all with bonus 
legislation. Senators—or mest of them—like 
to make speeches, and since the rules of the 
Senate permit them to talk on any subject 
that interests them they pay little attention to 
the dry details of a tiresome tariff bill, but 
discuss in preference matters that are not in 
any way before them. The country is being 
instructed in the views of Senators on a great 
variety of subjects, but the public business 
lags. ° 


N May 14 the famous Passion Play was 

once more presented at Oberammergau. 
It should have been given two years ago 
according to the tradition, but Bavaria had 
not then sufficiently recovered from the dis- 
orders that followed the war. A good many 
Americans were present, though American 
tourists are finding travel in Bavaria annoy- 
ing. Foreigners have to pay much more for 
everything than the natives have to pay. 
Even the government has taken a hand in 
the extortion, for it has required the man- 
agers of the state theatres in Munich to 
charge foreigners five times the prices that 
Bavarians pay. It is of no use for a foreigner 
to get a native to buy his tickets for him 
because every playgoer has to present identi- 
fication papers when he enters the theatre. 
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EMBERS of American labor unions are 

likely to be running clothing and textile 
factories in Russia before long. Lenine has 
offered the concession to the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, and at the 
recent convention in Chicago the clothing 
workers voted to approve President Hill- 
man’s plan for a million-dollar corporation 
to undertake the concession. The company, 
according to Mr. Hillman’s plan, is to be 
coéperative; all the profits beyond ten per 
cent are to be devoted to extending the indus- 
try in Russia. Other labor unions or anyone 
who “is interested in the economic regenera- 
tion of Russia” can buy stock in the company. 
The scheme is interesting, and the clothing 
workers probably have the latent business 
capacity to make it succeed if they are not 
too much interfered with. But if they succeed, 
will they not be “exploiting” the unfortunate 
Russians who work in their factories! 
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HE primary election in Pennsylvania had 

one remarkable result, the nomination of 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot for governor by the 
Republicans. Mr. Pinchot, who used to be 
chief forester in the days when Roosevelt 
was President, was conspicuous in the politi- 
cal quarrel that ended in Secretary Ballinger’s 
retiring from President Taft’s Cabinet and 
was a leading Progressive in 1912. He has 
always been an enemy of “organization” poli- 
tics and a special advocate of conserving 
the national resources. His candidacy was 
a direct challenge to the strong Republican 
machine that has for sixty years been almost 
invincible in Pennsylvania. But the death of 
Senator Penrose left that machine without 
a capable leader, and the votes of the women, 
which apparently went largely to Pinchot, 
were enough to turn the scale. 

















When the Baby is a Grown-up 


and inherits the beautiful garden, the Cypress 


arbors and trellises and garden seats will be just about as 
perfect as they are today. She may, tho, have a few nails tightened 


up, and probably will want to add some new-style ideas in desi 


—and, of course, the new things will be built of Cypress, “ 
Wood Eternal’”’. Very likely she also will have the house remodeled or enlarged— 
But if it is of Cypress now, she will have prac- 
tically no repairing to do then,— any more than you will between now and then. 
That’s economy that really counts. Ask the lumberman to show you the Cypress 


with Cypress, “the Wood Eternal’’. 


trade-mark arrow (shown below) on every board or bundle. 
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“THE WOOD THAT ALL 
ITS USERS PRIZE, 

THE WISE INVESTOR 

SAFELY BUYS.” 
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See for yourself how thick, hard and dense 
““Wear-Ever”’ utensils are! Learn what 
thoroughly satisfactory service they give! 


“Wear-Ever” 


SEVEN-INCH 


Aluminum Fry Pan 


Regular Price $1.10 
(Except in West and South 


where price is higher) 


For limited time, dealers are au- C 
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—— x oo Os eveen-tnck fry kyon Sat " postpaid 
and coupon i . 
att — one at your be cbaanable of enh Gealer, co 
s, us coupon wii i E i 
60 cents and we will send you a pan and ‘Gall bes aoe, Ole expires 
postpaid, you name of near- August 31st, 1922. 
est store where you can see a com- C 
plete equipment of ““Wear-Ever” oupon 


A seven-inch “Wear-Ever” 








The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. 82 New Kensington, Pa. 82 








In Canada, Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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THE WIND 


By Susie M. Best 


1 hear the wind, and it cries, “Woo-o0000!” 
And I think it says, “I’m after you! 
Wo0o0-0000! Woo-000-000-000!” 


And I mock the wind and I say, “Boo-oo00! 
I’m sure I'm not afraid of you! 
Boo-o000! Boo-o00-000-000!” 
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FEATHERS AND FUR 


By Jane Sidney Hall 


NE member of the squirrel family that 
QO lived in an old oak at the edge of the 

wood was quite different from the rest. 
Flippity was his name, and even his mother 
had to admit that he was queer. 

His strongest trait was curiosity; he poked 
his nose into places where hé had no business, 
and from morning to night he asked ques- 
tions. More than once Mother Squirrel had 
felt obliged to box his ears. Some of the for- 
est animals said that she should have pun- 
ished him even harder. 

But with all his faults Flippity was a 
good-natured little fellow. 

One day he wandered deep into the forest, 
where he spent a busy morning. He rushed 
into a rabbit’s burrow; he worried a dozing 
turtle; he poked his nose into a jay’s nest 
and got well pecked for his pains. At length 
he ran up a tall pine tree and sat on a bough 
to rest. 

“TI wonder why trees cannot run?” he said 
to himself. “I wonder whether a beetle grows 
up to be an owl? I wonder whether a bee 
turns into an eagle? I wonder —” 

Here he suddenly realized that he was talk- 
ing out loud and that a large black bird a 
few feet away from him in the same tree was 
listening. 

“That bird looks pretty wise,” thought 
Flippity. “I'll ask him.” 

With that he turned toward the stranger 
and began to ask questions. With every ques- 
tion he hopped up and down until presently 
he had the whole tree top shaking. 

“Here, go slower,” said the bird. “What 
do you think I am?” 

That annoyed Flippity. “Maybe I think 
you are a goose,” he said impudently. 

The stranger gazed at him for some time. 
“Well,” he said, “perhaps that’s what I am.” 
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Flippity stared. He had heard his mother 
describe a goose, but the description did not 
fit this bird at all. Still the creature itself 
should know. 

“Oh,” the little squirrel said faintly. “So 
you live in a barnyard! And can you hiss?” 

“Certainly I can hiss,” the other answered. 
Whereupon he opened his beak and made a 
strange sound that Flippity supposed was a 
hiss. 

“Since you live in a barnyard,” the little 
squirrel said airily, “you must know some- 
thing about human beings. Do you under- 
stand human talk ?” 

Once Flippity had seen two human beings 
walking through the forest, and ever since 
then he had been wild with curiosity. What 
strange creatures they were, to be sure! 

The stranger ruffled up his neck feathers 
and put on a wise air. “To be sure I do,” he 
answered. “In fact, there are many members 
of my family that can speak the language of 
human beings.” 

Flippity squeaked with excitement. Think 
of being able to speak as he had heard those 
queer beings speak ! 

“How do the members of your family learn 
to speak that language?” he asked respect- 
fully. 

“Oh, they are taught,” answered his com- 
panion. “The human beings teach them. It’s 
easy to learn.” 

For a while there was no sound except the 
soughing of the pine tree. Flippity sat still 
on his branch, and the bird preened ‘his 
feathers silently. 

Presently the bird spoke. “Why do you sit 
there staring so?” he asked. “I never saw 
such eyes.” 

“Would the human beings teach me to 
talk?” Flippity asked. 

The stranger threw back his head and gave 
a hoarse laugh. “Now see here,” he said, 
“furry creatures could never learn to speak 
like human beings; only feathered creatures 
can do that.” 

“Shall I ever be a feathered creature?” 
asked foolish Flippity eagerly. 

The stranger laughed again. “Oho!” he said, 
flapping his wings. “Oho!” 

Flippity did not like to be made fun of. 
“Goose is a good name for you!” he chattered 
angrily. 

Then the bird too became angry. “Call me 
names, will you!” he said. “All right. I'll tell 
you how to become a feathered creature and 
learn to talk. Keep on collecting feathers 
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**T’ll tell you how to become a feathered creature ’’ 
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THE MAGIC FLUTE By Margaret Lindsay Bruce 


Tiddledy-riddledy-toot !_ Ho, for the 
magic flute ! 

It sounds like silver, it sings and sings 

Light little, bright little, tinkly things; 

The notes come tumbling out of its stem 

As though a fairy were tickling them. 

It blows so sweet and it blows so clear 

That the wood folk gather from far 
and near. 

AIM 





until you get a lot of them; then call on me 
again, and I’ll show you a way to stick the 
feathers on.” 

“What feathers?” Flippity asked eagerly. 
“Where shall I get them ?” 

“Anywhere yon can,’ said the bird. “You 
might begin by pulling out the tail feathers 
of those two owls that are fast asleep in 
the old hollow tree down by the pond.” 

Flippity looked doubtful; he remembered 
the jay’s nest. But without another word he 
turned and ran boldly down the pine tree 
and out of sight. As he went he thought he 
heard the stranger calling loudly to him to 
stop, but he paid no heed. 

A little later on there came a knock at the 
door of the squirrels’ house in the oak; When 
Mother Squirrel went to the door, a hand- 
some crow bowed to hef. 

“Is that big-eyed son of yours at home?” 
the visitor asked. . 

“No,” replied Mother Squirrel. “He seldom 
is. He runs about the forest from morning 
to night trying to find out something new.” 

“I know it,” the visitor answered. “And I 
am afraid he gets into trouble now and then. 
When he comes back tell him that a certain 
stranger in black is sorry he told him stories 
this morning. And tell him too—remember 
this—that fur is as good as feathers, and that 
too much curiosity is a dangerous thing.” 

The crow hurried away and left bewildered 
Mother Squirrel repeating to herself, “ ‘Fur 
is as good as feathers, and too much curiosity 
is a dangerous thing.’ ” 

The crow was scarcely out of sight when 
a forlorn little figure came limping through 
the forest toward the oak tree. It was Flip- 
pity, much the worse for wear. His face and 
ears were scratched, and he had lost a good 
deal of fur. 

After Mother Squirrel had dressed his 
wounds she said, “My son, a handsome bird 
in black came a-calling and left this message 
for you: ‘Fur is as good as feathers, and too 
much curiosity —’ ” 

“Don’t say the rest, mother,” Flippity in- 
terrupted. “I know what it is; I found out 
up in the old hollow tree by the pond.” 

The next time Flippity met the stranger in 
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They hurry awing, they hurry afoot. 

And the rollicking tones get into their 
bones, 

And the rest of the day they dip and 
dance, 

Twirl and twinkle and skip and prance; 

They can’t be quiet, for still they hear 

The rollicking, frolicking tiddledy-toot 

Of the little magic flute ! 
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black he went out of his way to be polite, 
but not a single question did he ask. 

The crow looked hard at the little gray 
squirrel. “Your eyes aren’t so big as they 
were,” he said. Then he added, “I didn’t 
know you were going to believe all that non- 
reney about the feathers. I’m sorry you got 

urt.” 

Flippity waved his tail. “I don’t believe 
it did me any real harm,” was his reply. 
“Maybe,” he added humbly, “it did me good.” 
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THE THREE PAINTERS 


By Clara Peterson 


NCE upon a time there was a black- 
O haired queen who was hard to please. 

She had jewels and gowns and many 
other lovely things, but she was always find- 
ing fault with them. 

Among her possessions were three beau- 
tiful glossy rugs that had come from the 
East. One was a turquoise blue with a pale- 
green vine trailing over it; another was rose 
colored with a star pattern of lavender in the 
centre; the third was tinted like ivory, and 
through its soft fabric ran a thread of gold. 

One day the queen complained that the 
rugs looked dingy. She fretted over the mat- 
ter for a while, and then she began to sulk. 
As she sat frowning on her throne she noticed 
a little page down on the terrace painting a 
bird house. As she watched him the bird 
house turned slowly from gray to cherry red. 

“TI have it!” she cried suddenly to her 
ladies in waiting. “See that all the painters in 
the kingdom are summoned.” 

The herald found that there were only 
three painters in the city. The first came in a 
velvet robe; he held his head high and stroked 
his beard as he listened to the queen. 

“You are to paint my blue rug,” said Her 
Majesty. “It must be as lovely when you have 
finished it as it was when it first came from 
the loom. I don’t care how you do it, and I 
shall never ask. If you succeed in the task— 
a thousand golden coins for you; if you fail 
—to prison you go for three years and a day.” 
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Golfers 


Protect 
your fingers 


this new way 


Tirro protects the fin- 
gers from callouses and 
blisters. Just the correct 
width to do the job 
right. Better, by far, 
than a glove. Keep a 
spool always in your 
golf trousers. 


Use Tirro, too, for a 
grip on a tennis racket; 
to hold torn cloth to- 
gether; for repairing 
quickly the things ordi- 
datlly discarded. Sticks 
to anything—and water- 
proofed. “Wonderful!” 
you'll say. 


Three Sizes: Small, 15c; Me- 
dium, 25c; Large, 50c 
At Drug Stores 
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Reliable and Efficient. 
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asthma can be stopped and normal health re- 
stored, so that you can stay at home in comfort, 
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Write for Bulletin Y-223 and blank for 
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P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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attack if possible. 
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The painter went away proudly and sat 
up thinking most of the night. “No ordinary 
paint will do for this piece of work,” he said. 
“T must hit on something new.” The next 
morning he rose with the sun and went out 
into the meadow and gathered many blue- 
bells. He pressed the blossoms in a mortar 
and collected the juice; with the juice he 
mixed some of his most costly blue paint. 
Then he found a pale-green vine as delicate 
as a spider web to serve for the green. 

He poured the liquid into a golden pail and 
took it to the palace. Kneeling beside the 
turquoise-blue rug, he dipped his brush into 
the paint with a flourish and set to work. 

But when he had finished his task the rug 
was as stiff as wet tufts of marsh grass. The 
queen would have none of it, and he was 
thrown into prison for three years and a day. 

The second painter was confident that he 
should succeed, for his brushes were softer 
than his rival’s brushes. He gazed at the rug 
of rose and lavender and nodded wisely. 

At midnight he was bending over a brazier 
of red-hot coals; in the pan over the brazier 
lay a costly amethyst. When the fire died 
away at last there were five lavender-colored 
drops in the pan. 

At dawn he went out and picked two dozen 
deep-pink roses and from them distilled a 
clear pink syrup. He put the syrup into 
a silver pail and the lavender drops into a 
crystal vial, and then, choosing his finest 
brush, he set off for the palace. 

But he was no more successful than the 
first painter. After the rug had dried it was 
hideous, and so the queen’s guards threw him 
into prison for three years and a day. 

The third painter lived in a small brown 
hut at the edge of the city; with him dwelt 
his motherless daughter, Arden. The little girl 
had never gone to school or played with 
other children; her father had taught her to 
read and write, and she spent her time play- 
ing alone in the woods. 

When the third painter was sent for he 
wondered what the summons could mean. He 
went and stood with bowed head before the 
angry queen and gazed upon the gold and 
ivory rug and wished with all his heart that 
he might find a way to restore its beauty. He 
was poor, but with a thousand golden coins 
he should be able to send little Arden to 
school and to buy dresses and shoes for her, 
and perhaps a little gold ring. 

“Oh, if I can only color the rug to suit the 
queen!” the poor painter thought. 

But as he trudged home thinking, thinking, 
he became discouraged and alarmed. “What 
if I should fail?” he said to himself. 

Arden begged to know what the trouble 
was. He told her, and far into the night the 
two studied the puzzling question. 

The next morning the painter waited until 
the sun was high in the heavens and he dared 
not wait any longer. Then he set out sadly 
with an empty pail swinging from his arm. 
But Arden came running from the kitchen 
and asked him to wait a moment. 

Presently she came hurrying down the path 
with a pailful of something hot and steaming 
under one arm and a stiff brush under the 
other.. “Here, father,” she said, “take these, 
and be sure you use them with might and 
main on the queen’s dingy rug.” 

The man wondered what she had put into 
the pail, but he took it and the brush and 
trudged away to the palace. 

The queen stamped her foot when she saw 
him. “Is every painter in my kingdom stupid ?” 
she cried. “There is the third rug. Go to 
work and ruin it, and then I shall have three 
half-wits in the royal prison.” 

She flung out of the room in a temper. 

The painter’s heart sank, but he knelt be- 
side the dingy rug and dipped his brush into 
the steaming liquid. 

When he rose from his knees, lo! the rug 
was the color of ivory once more—clear, 
creamy ivory with threads of pure gold shin- 
ing through it. 

When the queen came in haughtily to see 
what the third painter had done she could 
scarcely believe her eyes. “Send for the golden 
coins,” she said to her servants. 

Then she asked the painter whether there 
was anything else that he wished. 

“If it please Your Majesty,” the man said 
eagerly, “I wish that the other two painters 
may be released from prison.” 

His request was granted, and then, with 
his pail and his pockets full of golden coins, he 
hurried home to Arden, who was overjoyed 
when she saw his good fortune. 

The queen had not asked him the secret of 
his success, and he was so simple of heart that 
he did not think to tell her. But for years 
to come, whenever Arden would look at her 
father and say, “Soap and water!” the little 
hut rang with their laughter. 
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Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. 
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tender skin 
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How Would You 


rl Ue to's 00 


I have worked out a plan so that boys can sell dur- 
ing spare hours a well-known food product in their 
own neighborhood — and make from $2.20 to $6.60 a 
week. I call these boys my “junior sales force’’— 
and Iam making them real salesmen—so that later 
they can build up a business of their own and have 
a real education in salesmanship. Here is a sample 
of what my boys write me: “I sold out the first day— 
send another order as quickly as possible.’ Any 
boy with red blood in his veins can become a junior 
salesman in his city for me and make money. Write 
me to tell you what I can do for you and you for me. 
No capital required. Write today. Direct letter to 

SALESMANACER, Specialty Sales Dept., 

377 Broadway, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS:Get This 
Airplane 


You can have lots of fun with 
it. Will loop-the-loop, glide, 
spiral, pancake, vrille just like 


; big airplane. Scientifically 

built, patented and made by a 

flying man. Mails flat in an 

envelope with full instructions. 

Easily assembled. Send your 

name, address and 10c. today. 
Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOO) 


N 
156-C Franklin Street New York, N. Y. 











WPAN MARL gk hy ingen 7 
te ‘S C H O O L Y 
PARSONSFIELD SEMINARY “2cr'soys and ciris. 


In the foothills of the White Mountain. 200 acres. 4 build- 
ings. Invigorating air. All sports. College preparatory 
course with certificate privilege. Domestic Science. En- 
dowment permits $450 to cover all expenses ‘ooklet. 

HERBERT H. TRUFANT, Principal, Box D. Kezar Falls, Me. 
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r-RUTH GOES BY, 
\ By Edna Tucker Muth 


O winds, blow cool! O young leaves, sift 
And drop in many a radiant rift 

The sunlight on our flagging brown, 
For Ruth goes by in cap and gown, 
Our Ruth goes by. O purple-eyed, 
Look up, you pansies, wise and wide, 
Lift up your heads above the grass 
To see our little daughter pass. 

And listen, Junetime, softly stir 
That you may hear the feet of her 
Who follows you, as glad as fleet, 
To life that lies beyond our street. 


O ways of life, where’er you wind 

Be smooth for her and cool and kind, 

O light of life that flickers through 

New leaves of laurel and of rue, 

Shine soft for her who hurries down 

Our old street in her cap and gown. 

O heart of life, beat high today, 

For Ruth, our daughter, comes your way. 
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A LESSON IN CONFIDENCE 


\ K y HEN Mark Twain was a boy he wanted 
to learn to be a pilot on the Mississippi 
River. The task was by no means easy, 

for the pilot of a river steamer had to know just 

where the shallows were, just where the rocks lay 
hidden, and just where the channel swerved. He 
had also to know just what each ripple and each 

eddy signified. . 

After some time, so the story runs, Mark 
Twain thought he had learned all there was to 
learn. He was sure that he knew where all the 
reefs and shallows were. But there was something 
that he did not know. 

One day the pilot was watching him as he was 
steering the course. Soon Mark Twain began to 
sheer off to one side. 

“Where are you going?” cried the pilot sharply. 

“T am avoiding that reef.” Mark Twain 
pointed to an angry ruffle of water that stretched 
in front of them. : 

“Never mind it,” said the pilot. “Keep straight 
on.” 

The boy could hardly believe the man’s words. 

There was the sign of a reef as plain as could be! 

He fancied that he already heard the crash of 

the boat, the screams of passengers and the cries 

of the children. “Yet the pilot cannot be wrong,” 
he thought, “and he says to keep straight on.” 

Setting his teeth, he drove the boat straight at 

the angry streak of broken water. 

As the prow of the steamer touched the edge of 
it he held his breath for fear; but to his utter 
astonishment and delight the steamer rode on 
smoothly. 

The ripples had been caused, not by a reef, but 
by the wind. It is true that on either side were 
rocks or shallows, but the ripples were in deep, 
safe water. 

The Bible exhorts us not to be afraid of sudden 
fear. It is good advice. “I have had many trou- 
bles, most of which have never happened,” says 
a certain motto. 

To steer straight on in simple obedience to 
right is the crown of courage. 
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THE GIVER 


N automobile horn sounded, footsteps rang 
on the walk, and then the big form of the 
doctor appeared in the doorway. 

“Good morning, ladies,” he said. “Is Mrs. 
Robinson at home?” 

“Go along with your Mrs. Robinson, Willy 
Field,” Aunt Delia Davis replied. ‘““You know it’s 
buckwheat cakes you’re after. I believe he can 
smell ’em a mile away! I changed the day on 
purpose, but he smelled ’em out.” 

“T didn’t suppose that you were capable of 
such ignoble trapping of your fellow creatures, 
Aunt Dele. But since you insist—I observe there 
is an extra plate laid! Only three lumps, please; 
I’ve sworn off.” 

“Listen to him!” Aunt Delia exclaimed. ‘When 
I’ve lectured him an’ lectured him about eating 
so much sweet! Don’t you touch those cakes, 
Willy Field. I’m going to fry some hot ones.” 

Aunt Delia hurried into the kitchen and left 
the doctor and her niece smiling at each other. 

“Habit’s a terrible thing, Miss Eleanor,” the 
doctor observed. “I can’t make that aunt of 
yours realize that I’m a man. She thinks I’m still 
a small barefoot youngster coming for the milk. 
She can’t get over the habit of filling my pocket 
with cookies.” He helped himself from the plate 
in front of him. “But all the same,” he added as 
Aunt Delia came in with a pile of golden-brown 
cakes, “the joke is on you, Mrs. Robinson.” 

“Who’s sick?” Aunt Delia asked. “No, the 
other jug has the maple syrup. Who’s sick, Willy?” 

“Little Mamie Randall. Fell off the chicken- 
house roof and broke her leg.” 

“Sakes’ alive, you don’t mean it! The poor 
little mite! You stop in tonight, and I’ll have a 
basket for you.” 

“You bet you will,” the doctor agreed. “Say, 
Aunt Dele, if you keep on you'll be a real cook 
some day.” 

“But why,” Eleanor interrupted, “why ‘Mrs. 
Robinson’?” 

The doctor, syrup jug in hand, looked across 
at her pityingly. “Sure enough, you are too 
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young. Aunt Dele, how does the present genera- 
tion exist without knowing its Swiss Family?” 

“Oh, I know now. I’m better educated than you 
give me credit for being, Dr. Field. You mean 
that Aunt Delia has a magic bag!” 

“Fine!” the doctor cried. “I’ve hopes for your 
generation after all. You follow your aunt today, 
Miss Eleanor, and see what happens.” 

Eleanor took his advice. She saw the basket 
packed with cookies, two tiny glasses of jelly, a 
paper-doll supplement from a magazine, a pin- 
cushion in the shape of a slipper and a little 
package of silk scraps. Aunt Delia looked at the 
collection and nodded briefly. “That will keep her 
busy for two-three days,’ she said, “and then 
we’ll find something else.” 

“But how do you always manage to have 
something?” Eleanor asked slowly. “I shouldn’t 
—not if I gave all the time as you do.” 

Aunt Delia’s smile was bright. “Why, bless 
you, child, you can always find something to give 
if you want to give hard enough. I’ve lived sixty- 
nine years, and I haven’t known it to fail yet.” 
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AN OLD-TIME BUTCHERING 


"Tim butchering season in olden days was a 
time of gayety sandwiched between the heat 
and toil of the summer and the cold of the 

winter. The family at whose house the butchering 

was to take place would be up long before day- 
light. Some of the near neighbors and the butcher 
would be on hand before sunrise to help in the 
killing, the scalding and the cleaning. The other 
neighbors would come during the early forenoon 
in plenty of time to help with the cutting, the 
lard rendering and the sausage making. Every- 
one from the oldest to the youngest came; school 

attendance necessarily suffered. y 

All-the farmhouses had an outkitchen, and it 
was there that the men worked. As a rule the 
women stayed close to the house; but now and 
then one of them, curious to know how the butch- 
ering was going, would slip out to investigate. 
She was lucky if she got back without having 
one or more pigtails tied to her. 

Every community had its butcher. He was 
often a small farm owner, usually happy-go- 
lucky, care-free and jolly. At a butchering he was 
the boss. He killed the pigs, decided when the 
water was of the right temperature and when the 
lard was cooked, seasoned and mixed the sausage 
and cut out the big pieces of meat. He worked all 
the time, for he was paid for his services at the 
rate of ten cents for every pig that he killed; he 
received also a gift of sausage and pigs’ feet. If 
he butchered for a large family, he might earn as 
much as a dollar a day. 

About eleven o’clock one night before a butch- 
ering a certain farmer and his sons heard a 
commotion out in their pigpen. On investigating 
they were astonished to find that all five of their 
big fat pigs had been killed. Apparently thieves 
had done it, but had been frightened away before 
they could load the pigs on a wagon. 

To wait until morning before butchering would 
mean an inferior grade of pork for the winter. 
The only thing for the farmer to do was to 
butcher at once. Working in the moonlight, he 
and his sons had the five pigs cleaned and hung 
up by three o’clock. Then they rested round the 
kitchen stove until the butcher aroused them at 
five. They told him what had happened, and all 
went out to look at the pigs. To their great 
dismay the pigs were gone! 

Probably the thieves who had killed them were 
the ones who finally stole them. 
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HIGH ON A PINNACLE 


OOK well before you leap is good advice to 
follow when you are visiting the Grand 
Cation of Arizona. If John Harrison, who 

had just finished school, had followed it on his 
visit to the cafion in the spring of 1906, he 
might have been spared a harrowing adventure. 

While John was resting after a day of scram- 

bling over the rocks of the cafion he noticed a 
peculiar formation at the outer end of the prom- 
ontory he was on. The wind and the water had 
so worn away the rock that a great rift separated 
the tip of the promontory from the main mass of 
it and left it standing like an advance guard 
eight feet away. John walked to the edge of the 
rift and looked down into it and saw that it was 
perhaps fifty feet deep. The three outer sides 
of the pinnacle descended at sharp angles to the 


,base of the gorge a thousand feet below. The top 


of the pinnacle was almost flat and, though 
narrow, was nearly twelve feet long. 

John suddenly decided to leap across the 
chasm. What an exploit that would be to tell the 
folks at home! The next moment he was upon 
the narrow pinnacle and thought with satisfaction 
that probably no one had ever stood there before. 

But when he thought of returning to the cliff 
his heart sank. The top of the pinnacle was at 
least two feet lower than the level of the prom- 
ontory. To jump eight feet forward to a point 
two feet higher than that on which you stand is 
hard enough in any circumstances; but the feat 
was especially hard in this instance since the 
pinnacle was not long enough to enable a man 
to take a sufficient preliminary run. He shouted, 
but he knew that he was well away from the 
Grand View trail, which at that time was little 
used. He looked at his watch; it was two o’clock. 
In a few hours the evening cold would set in. 

Time after time he examined the pinnacle; 
time after time he decided to jump, only to hold 
back as he thought of what failure would mean— 
a fifty-foot fall to the bottom of the rift. The sun 


sank low in the sky; John shivered. He remem- 
bered that the night before ice had formed on 
the water in a bucket outside his hotel. If he 
remained on the pinnacle through the night he 
should freeze. He must risk the leap. 

He scrutinized the edge of the cliff. All parts 
of the rim seemed smooth except one spot perhaps 
two feet back from the edge*where a jagged bit 
of limestone projected. That spur of rock was his 
only hope. Having cautiously stepped to the far- 
ther edge of the pinnacle, he ran the full length 
of the top and then leaped with all his strength. 
He struck the cliff and clutched wildly with both 
hands. For a few seconds he hardly dared to 
breathe. Then, raising his head a trifle, he saw 
that he had missed the bit of limestone by almost 
a foot; his fingers were clinging to the almost 
bare surface of the cliff. Even as he moved his 
head he felt his hands slip. As he pictured himself 
falling backward into the gorge he almost gave 
himself up for lost. Then, setting his teeth, he 
thrust his right arm forward and managed to 
clasp the bit of limestone; it felt firm. After a 
sc | rest he began slowly to draw himself up- 
ward. 

Finally he pulled himself over the edge until 
his legs and feet no longer dangled; but he was 
so much exhausted that he had to lie there on the 
brink of the precipice until he partly recovered 
his strength. Then he was able to crawl on hands 
and knees back to a place of safety. 

For days afterwards he remained at the hotel 
while he recovered from his bruises. Fortunately, 
he had broken no bones, but a valuable old 
watch, an heirloom in the family, had been 
crushed beyond repair. 
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THE SNOW ANGEL OF SHAVANO 


HAVANO, named for an Indian chief, is one 

of the higher peaks of the Continental Di- 

vide. The summit of it is more than fourteen 

thousand feet above the sea and seven thousand 
feet above the Salida Valley in Colorado. 

The Snow Angel, an apparition that is caused 
by the winter snows packing deep into a hollow 
of the mountain, appears to stand on the moun- 
tain side with her face and arms raised toward 














The great figure, with arms outstretched, may be 
seen in the valley between the two 
distant mountains 


heaven in an attitude of prayer or benediction. 
The long white robe trails behind her but shows 
her feet in front. As the feet are just at the 
timber line, the angel appears to be standing on 
a rug of deep green. 

Men who have climbed up to the snow field say 
that the form is more than a mile long. You can 
see it for thirty miles up and down the valley. 
In winter when the mountain is covered with 
snow the form is indistinct or even invisible. But 
in April as the snow on the steeper slopes melts 
it comes out vaguely. May smoothes away the 
rough edges and makes the outline clearer. Then 
for one week in mid-June the angel is perfect and 
wonderfully beautiful. Through July and August 
it slowly melts, but never wholly disappears. 
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WHEN MIRRORS CRASHED IN: 
THE SALON 


N the gossipy accounts of the people who fre- 
quented the salons of Paris in her day, the 
Duchesse d’Abrantés tells a most amusing 

incident that occurred at an extraordinary féte 
that the luckless Madame de Mazarin, a relative 
of the cardinal, once gave. 

Although madame was one of the richest 
women in Paris and able to command every 
luxury, a mischievous imp seemed to have lurked 
round the ring of good fairies that surrounded 
her and on the most impressive occasions seemed 
capable of doing very annoying things. 

People thought it was a rare treat to be a 
guest at her magnificent dinners and dances, 
because they were almost certain of seeing some 
ridiculous happening. Even her warmest friends 
failed her on such occasions, for, if things moved 
on serenely during the first hour or two, they 
were sure to whisper in anxious tones, “Is noth- 
ing amusing to happen this evening?” 

Madame de Mazarin was growing more and 
more suspicious that she was becoming a laugh- 
ingstock; and it was that thought which made 
her decide tc take none of her friends into her 
confidence in planning what she hoped would be 
one of her most superb entertainments. A room 
at the end of the great salon was converted into 
a leafy garden with a broad path and an abun- 
dance of shrubs and flowers. She had a dozen fine 
sheep brought in from her country home and had 
them put into a soapy, perfumed bath and 
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scrubbed to a delightful cleanness; after that 
event rose-colored ribbons were tied in pretty 
rosettes round their necks and shanks. Then the 
sheep were inclosed in an anteroom to await the 
proper moment of their appearance. A chamber- 
maid, attired as a shepherdess with a gilded 
crook, and a valet in shepherd costume, playing 
on bagpipes, were to lead the flock down the 
broad path through the improvised garden, which 
could be seen through the clear glass doors of 
the salon. 

A pretty spectacle, well conceived, but badly 
thought out. 

The shepherd dog, so sadly needed, had been 
forgotten. To replace him a huge watchdog from 
the stables was subjected to the perfumed bath 
and at the last moment was unceremoniously 
thrust among the nervous sheep in the anteroom. 
No sooner had he entered than he gave a terrible 
growl, and terror seized the flock. The ram led 
the pace through a door, which a frighténed 
attendant had opened. With panicky fear the 
sheep tore through the improvised garden and 
through the glass doors into the salon where the 
hostess was entertaining her expectant, mystified 
guests. The scene that followed was terrible! The 
ram, at once confronting his reflected images in 
the long mirrors, fought the enemies valiantly. 
The sheep, terrified anew at seeing how the flock 
had grown, terrified at the strange surroundings, 
—the brilliant lights, the men and women in 
resplendent costumes, crying out in their own 
alarms,—made the situation appalling. Mirrors 
crashed under the active horns of the ram; 
dresses were torn to tatters; and many persons 
were injured. So great was the outcry that people 
thought the Palace Mazarin had been attacked. 

After every groom and servant in the house- 
hold had gone to the rescue they finally succeeded 
in driving the sheep outside into the gardens. All 
might have gone on peaceably from that moment 
had not the savage dog again put in an appear- 
ance, this time to fight the grooms. For more 
than an hour pandemonium raged through the 
lovely gardens; all attempts to kill the dog were 
vain; the attendants had simply to stand aside 
and wait until he was exhausted. 

The following day all Paris laughed uproari- 
ously. A thousand improvised couplets after the 
fashion of, “I hate to tell, but I might as well,” 
were sung in every key. And during that entire 
year the story would not die down, but would 
break out every now and then with great mirth 
and with many variations. 
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AN ESKIMO CARIBOU HUNT 


N caribou hunting, nearly all Eskimos who 

hunt with bow and arrow use inuksuit, or 

“likenesses of men.’”’ When a band of caribou 

is seen grazing quietly, says Mr. Vilhjalmur Ste- 

fansson in the Friendly Arctic, the Eskimos hold 

a council of all present and determine upon an 
ambush toward which they will drive the game. 

The ambush is. made at the angle of two long 
lines of “monuments,” which are set up from 
fifty to a hundred and fifty yards apart, accord- 
ing to the character of the country. In rocky 
country they are made by putting two or three 
stones one on top of another to a height of one 
or two feet. At intervals of perhaps half a mile 
along the line of stones men, women and even 
children are stationed; and there must be at 
least one person at each end of the lines. 

The hunters gradually close in, and the caribou 
enter the V-shaped area. Presently they see one 
of the persons who are standing in the line of 
stones. Apparently the caribou recognize the little 
piles of stones as human beings and dangerous 
enemies, or possibly they think they are wolves. 
At any rate when the caribou are once scared and 
see that there are people in the line their imagi- 
nation seems to turn all the little piles of stones 
into people. It seems absurd that two stones one 
on top of the other and only a foot high should 
be feared as much by the caribou as if they were 
actual persons, but such appears to be the fact. 
The animals seldom break through the line; usu- 
ally they are driven at a speed of from five to 
eight miles an hour toward the ambush, where 
several of them are shot. 
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HE PROBABLY GOT HIS WISH 


OMMY, though very young,—he is only 
four,—has a precocious appreciation of the 
pleasures of the table. His sister, who is a 
few years older, has recently been suffering from 
one of the common maladies of childhood, and as 
she became convalescent Tommy frequently ob- 
served the most tempting. delicacies being carried 
into the sick room, from which he was still ex- 
cluded. He decided to put in a word for himself. 
The next time he saw his mother bearing a tray 
of especially appetizing food to the invalid’s door 
he made his plea. 
“Mother,” he said, “may I have the measles 
when Violet’s finished with them?” 


o 9 
ZEPH THE OPTIMIST 


‘“ SEE you've got a new hoss, Zeph,” the mail 
carrier in a small town said to one of the in- 
habitants who was brushing a chestnut mare. 

“Ye-up,” replied Zeph. 

“Do you trade often?” 

“Ye-up; Sat’day I swapped three times.” 

“You must be doing pretty well.” 

“Ye-up, pretty good; generally come out second 
best—that isn’t doing very bad, is it?” 
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Only one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System are shown in this picture. 











A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, 
made by grouping together one- 
fifth of the buildings owned by 
the Bell System, and used in 
telephone service. Picture to 
yourself a city five times as great 
and you will have an idea of 
the amount of real estate owned 


by the Bell System throughout 
the country. 


largest investment of the Bell 
ystem is in its 1,600 modern 


buildings, with a value of $144,- 





one-story, they are used princi- 
pally as executive offices, cen- 
tral offices, storehouses and 
garages. The modern construc- 
tion of most of the buildings is 
indicated by the fact that the 
investment in buildings is now 
over three times what it was ten 
years ago. 


If all these buildings were 
grouped together, they would 
make a business community with 
400 more buildings than the 
total number of office buildings 
in New York City, as classified 
by the Department of Taxes 
and Assessments. 


Every building owned by the 
Bell System must be so con- 
structed and so situated as to 
serve with efficiency the tele- 


000,000. Ranging in size from | 


twenty-seven stories down to | 





phone public in each locality, 
and to be a sound investment 
for future requirements. 


Next to its investment in 
modem telephone equipment, the 
ION “BELL SYSTEM” 
¥ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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A favorite with tennis players 
everywhere 
True to the Kent reputation for quality 
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Kent’ “CHALLENGE” Racket 
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A Wonderful Racket 


RAME made of selected second growth white 
ash; low cut holly throat; reénforced on the 
inside and outside with compressed black 
fibre ; shoulders wound with gut ; four- _— cedar 


handle. S' ith best i rted 
THE CLIMAX OF FORTY ee ae a 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE Pri rice $ 7.00 
A good way to improve your tonnia game is to invest in 2 “Challenge” Racket. BS can ant Bay 


a good game with a poor racket. you do not find KE: “CHALLENGE” 
your local dealers, send price and we will ship parcel aaah direct from a 


Other styles and prices adapted to all needs 


a E. KENT, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND J 
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One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed | 

















For June Days 


These Bubble-Grain Delights 


In the Morning 


Mix Puffed Rice with your berries. 
These flimsy, nut-like morsels add 
a delicious blend. 

Consider how Puffed Rice tastes 
served with cream and sugar. It 
is like nut bubbles. Then imagine 
what it adds to fruit. 








Afternoons 


Lightly douse with melted but- 
ter for hungry children after 
school. Then it forms a food 
confection. 

Use as garnish on ice cream, 
as leading chefs are doing. 

Use like nut-meats in home 
candy. making. 

Also as toasted wafers for your 
soups. 





At Night 


The ideal dish for children is 
Puffed Wheat in milk. Whole 
wheat, with its 16 elements, 
forms a practically complete 
food. 

Whole wheat, with every food 
cell blasted, easily digests. 





Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Whole grains puffed to 8 times normal size 


Made by Prof~Anderson’s process. 
Over 125 million steam explosions 
are caused in every kernel. Every 
food cell is broken, so digestion is 
made easy and complete. High heat 
makes them flavory. Puffing makes 
them thin and flaky. So these — 
the ideal foods for children—are the 
foods they love the best. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Carefully piped 
scallops make charm- 
ing trimmings 


APRON NOVELTIES 


OT long ago serviceable aprons were al- 
N most always made of gingham or of percale, 

and fancy aprons were usually of muslin. 
Nowadays the fashionable shops carry aprons of 
cretonne, crépe, black sateen, oilcloth, unbleached 
cotton, linen and voile. There are even charming 
models in the new tissue materials. 

Many of the new ideas are based on the well- 
known bungalow apron pattern cut with kimono 
sleeves. The “slip-on” style that was popular for 
dresses last summer is also used. Models that re- 
quire very little material have the body of the 
apron cut in a unique way and bands of the same 
or of different material for fastening the garment. 
Some of the patterns described in this article were 
selected because they are simple, pretty and novel. 
Others were chosen because they are not only 
attractive but are especially designed for service. 

For the apron shown in Fig. 1 follow the general 
directions for a bungalow apron pattern, but do 
not finish the neck line as you would for that or 
make a belt such as the bungalow apron calls for. 
Blue cotton crépe is the material to use. Cut the 
neck line round or boat shaped ; then cut out flower 
petals of yellow cotton crépe, each petal about 
three inches deep and an inch and three quarters 
wide. Sew the broad ends of the petals to the neck 
line, bind the neck line with yellow cotton crépe 
and catch the point of each petal in place witha 
few firm stitches. Sew six more petals round a 
narrow fold of yellow crépe twisted and sewed to 
form a ring. That makes the yellow flower for the 
waist. Sew it in place, then make the girdle, which 
should be two or two and a quarter yards long, 
of blue cotton crépe. Sew two 
or three smaller yellow crépe 
petals to the ends and pass the 
ends through the centre of the 
flower. To loosen the girdle, 
simply draw on it to shorten the 
ends. 

The model shown in Fig. 2 is 
based on a popular style that is 
easy to find in most assortments 
of patterns, and that makes an 
attractive house frock. Use 
yellow -and -white-check tissue 
voile for the body of the apron. 
Cut it according to the pattern, 
but trim the sleeves, the pockets 
and the ends of the sash with 
scallops and use piping of bias 
folds of organdie. Yellow or 
green piping is the best color for 
the apron here described. 

Fig. 3 resembles a Swiss peas- 
ant apron. It is made of white 
oilcloth or of unbleached cotton 
and is especially designed for 
work in the kitchen. Cut the bib 
and the apron in one and shape 
both of them a little, so that they 
will fit at the waistline without 
creasing. Then trim the bottom 
of the apron with a band of 
bright-colored cretonne. The 
straps, of the same kind of cretonne, should be 
long enough to be buttoned at the waist, crossed 
at the back and buttoned again at the front and 
upper edge of the bib. 

The “slip-on” style shown in Fig. 4 makes a 
charming sewing apron. The foundation pattern is 
familiar; the novelty lies in the deep-cut bib and in 
the very large pockets. Use fast-colored cretonne. 
A small-figured pattern in cream and in shades of 
yellow and green on a soft lavender background 
is most attractive. Trim the pockets and the edges 
of the apron with narrow folds of yellow linen and 
use yellow linen for the belt. 

An ingenious girl will think of variations of the 
models here described. For example, instead of 
turning out the apron shown in Fig. 2, leave the 
sleeves as the pattern directs, trim the edges with 
fancy braid and attach flowers cut from cretonne or 
from fast-colored cottons to the pockets and to the 
bib. Fasten the flowers with buttonhole stitching 








Fig. 3 


Serviceable aprons can be 
most becoming 


of embroidery cotton of fast color. The same 
kind of braid that you used for trimming will fur- 
nish pretty centres for the flowers. Green linen is 
a desirable material for such an apron. 

If you wish a frivolous and fancy apron cut on 
the pattern of the “common-sense”’ oilcloth apron 
described above, use red-dotted or figured muslin, 
cut the bib and the apron separately, and gather 
or shirr the waistline on an elastic band. Make the 
straps of wide red satin ribbon, add pockets piped 
with folds of red muslin or ribbon to match, and 
finish by edging the whole with a narrow frill of 
Valenciennes lace. 

For another variation you can join bib and apron 
—make both of oilcloth—with a fold of colored 
cotton. Bind the bib with a fold of cotton of the 
same color,— soft blue, lavender or buff,—then sew 
a fold of the same stuff about three inches wide 
round the edges of the apron, and add straps of 
the same material. 
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HINTS ON MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


HE girl who would climb mountains or even 
take a walking trip in very hilly country needs 
physical strength and plenty of determination. 
It is a question whether anyone under sixteen 
years of age should attempt a difficult mountain 
climb, for it means hard work for heart and lungs, 
and some girls who are still growing are not equal 
to the task. The safe way is to consult a physi- 
cian before you attempt your first climb. 

Clothing can either make or mar a climb. The 
proper outfit includes a hat that is light and snug 
and affords shade; a light one-piece undergar- 
ment; a belt with garters or a loose athletic 
girdle; alight, loose, long-sleeved blouse ; knicker- 
bockers that are loose enough to allow perfect 
freedom of motion ; a bandanna to protect the neck 
from sunburn; a belt and proper footwear. Light- 
weight flannel or woolen is the best material for 
the blouse, for it absorbs perspiration and keeps 
out both heat and cold. Make the undergarment of 
white Japanese crépe, with a turnover collar to 
protect the blouse. The crépe is easily washed, 
dries in a few minutes and need not be ironed. 

Comfortable shoes are the most important thing! 
One desirable kind has flat heels and round toes, 
and heavy hobnails in the soles. Hobnails are 
particularly useful if the climb is to take you over 
snow. For rock climbing many persons prefer 
boys’ canvas basket-ball shoes with thick rubber 
soles. They are pliable and lighter than leather, 
and the soles take a better grip on rocks than the 
hobnails take. They should be large enough to let 
you wear comfortably a pair of woolen or cotton 
stockings with heavy wool socks over them. The 
socks will prevent blisters, a pest that kills the 
enjoyment of any trip. Leggings or golf stockings 
are preferable to high-topped shoes, because they 
are cooler and lighter. 

The fewer pounds that you have to carry, besides 
your own weight, the better. Therefore let your 
luncheon be of as concentrated a kind as possible. 
Two pieces of hard-tack, some cheese, milk 
chocolate and raisins, or some 
other dried fruit, make a nutri- 
tious meal. If you wrap the food 
in clean oilpaper in a bandanna 
and tie the bundle to your belt, 
it will make a small package that 
“will be light and out of the way. 
In most mountainous countries 
there are streams, or snow enough 
to quench thirst. If you are climb- 
ing in a dry region, carry a small 
canteen of water. Drink water 
while you are making a hard 
climb, but drink it properly—that 
is, sparingly, and warming it in 
the mouth before you swallow it. 

Take a map along. With that, 
when once you have acquired the 
art of map reading there will 
be small danger of getting lost. 
Moreover, it is always interesting 
to know the elevation at which 
you are traveling, and other facts 
about the part of the country 
through which you pass. 

Four or five o’clock in the 
morning is the proper time to 
begin a mountain climb. In that 
way you can usually make the 
trip to the base of the mountain 
before the sun is high. A substan- 
tial breakfast before starting out 
is essential. The human machine consumes a deal 
of fuel when it is working hard, and especially 
when it is doing the work of a locomotive on an 
upgrade. The rule about breakfast holds good 
of course for any kind of stiff walking trip. : 

You will probably want a second breakfast—a 
very light one—about ten o’clock, the hour for the 
first proper rest period. A rest of twenty minutes 
or half an hour, in complete relaxation, is useful 
at that time. It is much better to climb slowly and 
steadily, with a fairly long rest period every few 
hours, than it is to “‘spurt” ahead and rest often. 
In high altitudes, where breathing is difficult, it is 
rest merely to stand still for a few seconds and to 
breathe deep. The more you climb, provided you go 
about it properly, the better you will understand 
that the body is like any other machine in that it 
works better after it has been kept going for a 
while without having been allowed to get cold. 

If you are to ascend a high peak, plan to leave 





the top shortly after noon. Thundershowers are 
likely to come up in the afternoon, and lightning 
prefers high points. Be careful of loose rock. 
Before trusting to a rock always test it to see if it 
is firm. Not only is it dangerous to you if it gives 
way under you, but it is dangerous to those of the 
party below you, on whom rocks will fall with 
added velocity as they go down. For that reason it 
is best, in a rocky climb, for the party to stay close 
together, one behind the other. Stick close to your 
party, in any case. It is never a good plan to go 
off alone. Finally, do not attempt a difficult climb 
without an experienced leader. It is very easy to 
get into trying situations, and very difficult to get 
out of them. 
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HEAVENLY BLISS 


OIL two cupfuls of white sugar with one 
B half cupful of boiling water and one half 

cupful of white corn syrup until a little of 
the liquid dropped into cold water forms a hard 
ball. Have ready the white of two eggs beaten 
stiff, with a teaspoonful of vanilla and one cupful 
of English walnut meats added to it. While beating 
the mixture add slowly to it the boiling syrup. 
When you have beaten it very stiff, turn it intoa 
buttered pan, and when it is cold cut it in pieces. 
If you wish, substitute candied cherries or pine- 
apple for the nut meats, or use both the nut meats 
and the candied fruit. 
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_ TRICKS WITH THE CAMERA 


NY girl who owns a camera can mystify her 
A friends by making trick photographs. An 
angler so placed that the fish he has caught 
appears three times as large as himself, an enor- 
mous head topping a small body, “ghost’’ pictures 
and the ‘‘double””— where a person is photo- 
graphed in two positions on one plate—are all 
amusing and interesting stunts. 

To make the first let the angler pose at some 
distance from the camera, with 
his rod in front of him so that the 
fish on the hook hangs between 
him and the camera and very 
close to the camera. Neither the 
fish nor the angler should be in 
the centre of the view, but one 
on each side. Stop down the lens 
so that both objects will be as 
nearly as possible in perfect focus. 

To produce the effect of a large 
head on a small body place the 
subject in front of a black back- 
ground, then with another black 
cloth shield his body so that only 
his head is visible. Make an ex- 
posure with the camera at close 
quarters, and when you focus 
make a pencil mark on the ground 
glass to show where the neck 
comes. When you have done that 
remove the cloth and place it so 
that the subject’s head is cov- 
ered. Set up the camera at three 
or four times the former distance 
and, by means of the pencil mark 
on the ground glass, focus so that 
the body joins on where the head 
ends; then expose that on the 
same plate with about the same 
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Fig. 1. 


An elaboration of 
the familiar 
bungalow apron 





have the subject change over to that side of the 
table and make another exposure on the same 
plate of the same duration as the first. Be sure 
to close the shutter after each exposure and to 
have the straight side of the opening in the cap 


vertical. 
© ¢ 
A PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


F you would have a pleasant and economical 
I variation from the usual kind of summer party 

and would give a “sociable” that all of your 
friends—the girls who are in business as well as 
those who are keeping house — will enjoy, join 
with two of your friends and send out an invitation 
something like this: 

You are invited to take part in 
an all-day summer frolic on Sat- 
urday, July ——. Breakfast at the 
home of Miss —— at 7 A.M., lunch- 
eon at Miss ——’s home at 12.30, 
supper with Miss —— at her home 
at 6 P.M. Be prompt. Wear tramp- 
ing clothes. 

Of course you will decide with 
your friends who of you will 
entertain at breakfast and who 
at the other two meals, and will 
write those names in the invita- 
tion. In planning for the food 
do not attempt elaborate menus. 
Have simple, wholesome dishes 
and see that the three meals are 
well balanced — that they make 
up an appetizing and nutritious 
whole. Use as little china as pos- 
sible. Paper cups and dishes, and 
paper napkins, of course, will 
simplify the cleaning up. 

The chief charm about break- 
fast will lie in getting abroad in 
the fresh, early morning air and 
in making that usually hurried 
meal an occasion for social pleas- 
ure. Serve the meal informally. 


exposure. Fig. 4 The best plan is to set everything 

The best way to make a “‘ghost”’ ae " . on one big table and let everyone 
picture is by two exposures. With proper sewing Apronisanr ~ nein herself. Afterwards, when 
the objects and persons properly acquisition those who have work to do have 


placed in a room give two thirds 

of the exposure determined upon. When that is 
completed introduce the “ghost,” which may be 
some person draped in a sheet, and complete the 
remaining third of the exposure; or, rather, 
make another exposure just half as long as the 
first. Of course persons in the picture must re- 
main immovable throughout both exposures, and 
you must not jar the camera or move it from its 
first position. 

The simplest way of obtaining a ‘‘double,” by 
which a person is made to appear in such a ludi- 
crous position as pushing himself in a wheelbarrow 
or sitting at a table playing checkers with himself, 
is by means of a cap placed over the lens, so made 
that it excludes the light from one side of the plate 
while the exposure is being made on the other 
side. The cap can be made from the lid of a small 
round tin ean or cardboard box. A leather or rub- 
ber washer should be attached so that it will fit 
close over the lens hood. Stain the inside of the 
cap black, and cut out on one side a semicircular 
section a little less than half the size of the cap. 
The “double” is a camera trick that, if it is properly 
done, never fails to puzzle and amuse. 

If you wish to photograph the same person sit- 
ting on two sides of a table, it is very easy to do. 
Place the camera so that the centre of the table 
will be about in the middle of the picture. After 
you have placed the subject and focused the 
camera, attach the special cap by slipping it over 
the hood of the lens with the opening facing the 
subject. The lighted half of the ground glass, 
which shows the subject, should project slightly 
beyond the centre of the plate. Expose about three 
times as long as you would if you were taking an 
ordinary photograph; use a small stop to light 
the plate evenly. Then, without moving the camera, 
turn the cap until the opening is on the other side, 


gone to it, round up the others and 
take them tor a tramp in the woods and fields to 
gather flowers, grasses and foliage until it is time 
to go to the home of the friend who will serve 
luncheon. 

Use some of your flowers and leaves to decorate 
the luncheon tables (several small tables will 
make a pleasant change from a large one) and 
put the rest in water until the afternoon. Then 
take the company out of doors and let them work 
the blossoms and the foliage into baskets, tokens 
and bouquets to be used for dinner favors. 

If possible, serve dinner out of doors, It should 
be a more substantial meal than the others, for 
everyone will have time to enjoy it fully and at 
leisure. 

Close the day with old-fashioned games, feats 
and forfeits, story-telling and singing. 

Of course, since not a little of the fun of such a 
“sociable” is in keeping the guests doing things 
out of doors for the better part of a long summe! 
day, you must postpone the party if the weather 
is unfavorable. 

Questions about menus or games will be an- 
swered gladly by the Editor of the Girls’ Page. 
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cA GARDENIS A 
LITTLE CHILD 
2a 

cA garden is a little child 

That must be tended; 

Befriended ; 
Mended. 

Befriended from sly weeds; 

Mended with more seeds ; 

Tended. Oh, near and far 

They are the same! Not worth 
it, to your view ? 

But think of what a comfort 
gardens are 

When they’re grown up, and 
they take care of you! 
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MARKETING 


I. What It Is 
B tito: the farm, where our food grows, in 
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the form of grain or live stock, and the table 

of the consumer, there is a great network of 
transportation and manufacture and handling that 
may be likened to a river. The farms, each under 
its owner’s management, are the springs ; the roads 
are the little rivulets that carry the farmer’s grain 
and other produce to the local market; the rail- 
ways are the tributaries of the great stream; the 
main channels of transportation, whether by rail 
or water, that link the places where food is gath- 
ered and stored with the places where it is dis- 
tributed and eaten—those are the great river 
itself; and we, the people whom the millions of 
springs feed, are the sea. 

By keeping that idea of a river in our minds we 
shall be able the more easily to explain to our- 
selves some of the problems that confront the 
farmer ; as, for example, when apples are so plenti- 
ful that he has to see his crop rot on the ground 
for want of a market. You and I have seen a spring 
start bravely out on its journey to the sea, only to 
get lost within the first few miles in a swamp that 
ends nowhere. Just so, out inthe Western deserts, 
the mountain-fed streams first run low and then 
finally vanish. So it is with the streams of food. 
Unless they are strong enough to force their way 
to the consumer, they fail of their purpose, and 
both the grower and the consumer suffer. 

Then there are the windings of the stream, all 
the way from the springs back in the mountains 
down to the sea. Great loops and elbows lengthen 
the distance. Rocks in the bed of the stream hold 
back the waters. False channels lead tq blind end- 
ings. There are rapids and snags as well as broad 
reaches of slow-moving water. 

Everything that you find in a great river system 
you can find in the river of food—the rapids of 
speculation, the snags of bad management, the 
rocks of hard times, the loops and elbows of in- 
efficient handling, each of them adding something 
to the cost that the consumer pays for his food, 
and each of them taking something from the price 
that the grower receives for what he raises. 

In still another way the marketing system is 
like a river. Each has its times of flood. All winter 
long the snows drift higher and higher in the 
mountains, but with the warm rains of spring 
comes the flood—not one flood, but a thousand 
floods, each rushing down its own little valley, 
pouring at last into the main stream, piling its 
waters up and up until they overtop the banks and 
destroy the crops in the lowlands. Just so the 
season of harvest is a season of flood in the mar- 
kets. At the same time wheat may be pouring from 
the farms into the markets of the United States, 
Canada and Europe. If all the wheat intended fora 
certain market reaches that market about the 
same time, there is a flood,—a ‘“‘glut,” the dealers 
call it,—and prices break to a point that means 
disaster for the grower and for the dealer, too, 
for falling markets bring ruin to all concerned. 

But there are streams the flow of which is under 
control. They are the rivers that have lakes along 
their courses. The St. Lawrence is such a river. 
All the waters that pour into the Great Lakes 
during the season of melting snow and spring 
rains are gathered and held by each lake in turn, 
and so the St. Lawrence flows steadily all the year. 
It rises and falls a little, but such rivers as the 
Ohio hurl great torrents down their valleys during 
the early summer and then shrink away during the 
rest of the year. 

So men have found out that the only safe way to 
market crops is to provide somehow for “lakes” 
in which to hold them until the consumer is ready 
to take them. Potatoes, for example, are harvested 
in the North in September and October; but we 
need potatoes in March, and so we build store- 
houses for them, small storehouses in the regions 
where they are grown, great warehouses jn the 
larger cities, where most of them are consumed. 
It is the same with eggs and butter and meat and 
a hundred and one other food products that we 
collect from all parts of the world at the time of 
harvest and hold until the consumer calls for them. 

The business of collecting food and carrying it 


from the places where it is grown to the places 
where it is called for, and there storing it until it 
is needed, makes up a large part of the commerce 
of the world, makes our great cities possible, 
makes modern life in large measure what it is. 
Broadly speaking, all those things, taken together, 
make up “‘marketing.” And marketing, as we know 
it today, is a modern invention. It began centuries 
ago, before. the pyramids were built, but only 
within the past hundred years have men so mas- 
tered conditions that they can balance the food 
floods of summer with the food droughts of winter, 
and so bring Florida and the Far West to our 
tables twelve months in the year. And because it 
is a new and incomplete part of our plan of daily 
living, and because many people think that there 
are too many wastes between the producer and 
the consumer, which make the price too low to the 
grower and too high to the consumer, both the 
grower and the buyer of food are today asking 
themselves, ‘““Why do we need all this machinery 
of marketing —these elevators, and warehouses, 
and mills, and more warehouses, and stores? Why 
do we need so many people to wait upon us? Why 
not connect the man who grows the food out in the 
country directly with the man who eats the food 
in the city, and so save expense at both ends of 
the line?”’ 

The answer is not easy, and it cannot be ex- 
pressed in a sentence, but in general it is this: We 
can have all the old-time freedom from marketing 
troubles and expense provided we are willing to 
go back to and put up with the conditions that 
existed before modern marketing came into being. 
Since the old-time conditions consisted largely of 
going without things except in time of harvest, 
and in going altogether without many far-brought 
things that we now look upon as necessaries, we 
have the choice of giving those things up or of 
paying the price that modern conditions exact of 
us—or, possibly, of so changing the marketing con- 
ditions as to lessen the increase of cost between 
the man who grows the food and the man who eats 
it until both the grower and the eater are satisfied. 
That is the ‘‘marketing problem” of America 
which faces us today, and which asks us for a 
solution that shall be fair alike to the grower, 
the consumer and the man who serves both, the 
“middleman.” 
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SEEING VENUS IN THE DAYTIME 


Tex planet Venus has been a conspicuous 
object in the early evening sky since March. 
Those who have noticed it at all know that it 
is a brilliant object, but probably few of them are 
aware that it can be seen by daylight with the 
unaided eye. 

Occasionally people with no astronomical knowl- 
edge catch sight of this “star” at midday. If it 
happens in the downtown portion of a large city, 
local astronomers may be swamped with telephone 
calls. An accidental discovery of that nature oc- 
curred on May 18, 1910, the day when the earth 
was to pass through the tail of Halley’s comet. 
Venus was then the morning star and could be 
seen all the forenoon without difficulty. While 
searching for the comet, about 9 A. M., some keen- 
eyed persons in a college town saw Venus. Word 
spread rapidly that the comet could be seen, and 
within a short time the college students were look- 
ing at the object. They of course learned at once 
that it was Venus; but years hence many other 
persons who saw the planet will be telling their 
children of the wonderful comet that was visible 
at noon. 

A similar mistaking of Venus for a comet oc- 
curred in the financial district of New York City 
on June 14, 1921. Newspapers had been advertis- 
ing the fact that the Winnecke comet was making 
an unusually close approach to the earth. Venus 
was again the morning star, and even more plainly 
visible in the daytime than in May, 1910. Some 
sharp-eyed person happened to see it and showed 
his friends the ‘‘comet.”” The news spread, and in 
a little while thousands were gazing at the sky. 
Those who had good imaginations could see the 
comet, “‘tail and all.”’ 

Venus in the daytime is like a collar button on 
the floor of a poorly lighted room. It seems abso- 
lutely invisible until the eye catches sight of it, 
but is then seen so clearly that it is a matter of 
wonder how it was ever overlooked. A good plan 
is to begin by trying to find it as soon as possible 
after sunset, when it is easily identified by its 
brillianey. Stand so that the eyes are shielded 
from the rays of the setting sun and carefully note 
the position of Venus when you first see it. Then 
from its motion estimate what its position must 
have been half or three quarters of an hour before. 
From that, you can find it earlier on the next clear 
evening and in that way soon learn where it should 
be, so that you can see it on any clear evening an 
hour or so before sunset. 

To see Venus earlier in the afternoon, choose a 
building so large that when you are standing in 
the shade of it to the east, between 2 P.M. and 
3 P.M., the glare of the sun does not dazzle the 
eyes. A narrow alley between two high buildings 
and with an unobstructed view south is even better. 
About noon take your stand so that with your eyes 
close to the building you can watch the sun dis- 
appear behind some distinct mark. Note the time, 
and make a chalk mark to indicate the position of 
the eyes. During the month of June you can find 
Venus by sighting past the two marks about two 
hours later. The following table shows how much 





later than the sun Venus will appear on certain 
dates: 


June 1 2 hours 2 minutes 
June 10 2 hours 12 minutes 
June 20 2 hours 22 minutes 
June 30 2 hours 29 minutes 


The latter part of the month Venus will appear 
a little lower than the sun; that is, you should look 
just below the mark behind which the sun dis- 
appeared. 

Having found the planet and made a mental 
note of its appearance and position, you should be 
able any clear day to go toa shady spot that com- 
mands a view of the southern sky and find it again. 

Venus will be the evening star until November 
24, and will reach its greatest brilliancy on Octo- 
ber 20; but it is then in a poor position to be seen 
in the daytime in the United States. 
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A PAPER MERRY-GO-ROUND 





square and fold it three times, first in halves, 

as in Fig. 1; then, with the folded edge toward 
you, in three parts, by laying the left half of the 
edge on the right dotted line and by laying the 
right half of the folded edge on the left dotted line, 
now covered ; then in halves again. Cut off the top 
part along the dotted line. Draw the lines and the 
horse indicated in Fig. 2, then cut carefully along 
the lines, open the paper and press -it flat, as in 


Fig.1 


Fig. 3. Cut off the horses that are facing the wrong 
way and the pieces marked z; cut along the lines 
bc and cut the slits a. Then bend up the flaps at ec 
and slip the points b into the slits a. That makes 
the wings. Cut a round piece of cardboard the 
size of the large circle of paper, paste it on the 


"Tans a piece of stiff paper about two feet 

















under side of the paper and stick a pin through 
the centre and into a pencil. Stick the pencil into an 
empty spool, bend down the horses and blow gently 
into the wings, and the merry-go-round will spin. 
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A NEW KIND OF STORY - TELLING 


Bra parent is familiar with the old ery, 
“Tell me a story,” but not all parents can 
answer it satisfactorily. One mother began 
when her children were very young to teach her- 
self and them to tell interesting stories. 

She had a considerable collection of pictures, 
most of which she had cut out of periodicals, and 


she began at once to add to the number. Then she 
grouped the pictures according to subject, and 
placed each group in an envelope. Whenever she 
told a story she selected pictures to illustrate it. 

Every day when the story hour came round the 
youngsters found some of the pictures pinned to 
a screen. Sometimes the mother used only one 
picture as material for a short story. At other 
times a group of related pictures helped her to 
tell a longer and more difficult tale. For example, 
in one group the first picture showed a grove of 
sugar maples, the second showed men tapping 
the trees, the third showed others boiling down the 
sap and the fourth and last picture was that of 
two children sharing a piece of maple sugar. 
Almost any child would be eager to hear a story so 
suggested. 

As the children grew older their mother encour- 
aged them to add to the collection pictures in 
which they saw story-telling possibilities, and to 
tell for themselves the stories that the pictures 
suggested to them. 
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THE TRAVELER’S TOOL KIT 


Tas eanny traveler will do well to lay by, 
along with his rugs and guidebooks, his fiel@ 
glass and all his neat traveler’s conveniences, 
a@ compact little outfit of wayfarer’s tools. It is 
more than unhandy in the rush of packing in some 
out-of-the-way foreign inn, where nobody speaks 
your tongue, to discover that a trunk strap needs 
an extra hole, or that a partition in a tray has 
broken loose, or that the baggage-smashers have 
torn up a jagged corner of sheet iron, when you are 
miles from a tack and have nothing better than 
a hairbrush with which to drive one if you had it. 
A complete outfit of miniature tools can be fitted 
into a box three by seven inches. 

First to go in should be a provision against a 
harrowing emergency that few seasoned travelers 
have escaped—that of a hotel room that communi- 
cates with an adjoining room by a door that will 
not lock. There is no need to barricade it with 
heavy dressers if you have a stout door hook and 
screw eye and the tools to fasten them to the door. 
To do that you will need a small round-pointed 
awi, atack hammer—the handle need be only three 
or four inches long—and a small, light gimlet. Set 
the awl against the doorframe, give it a tap with 
the hammer to make a dent; enlarge the dent by 
a twist or two of the gimlet, and the screw eye 
will bite easily into the prepared hole, even if 
your hands are not very strong. 

That is not the only emergency when an aw! is 
handy. Heated in a candle flame, it will pierce 
smooth round holes in shawl or trunk straps. An 
irregular hole made with a penknife is sure to tear 
out. Also, in putting up serew hooks or driving 
screws, the awl is a help to an amateur carpenter. 

The little tack hammer will be useful when a 
nail projects in the sole of your shoe, or when the 
baggage needs repairs. 

Take a smal! screw driver. A useful kind is that 
with a short hollow handle that holds an assort- 
ment of blades. Unforeseen events may make it 
highly desirable to remove a screw. Two New 
England women who were spending the summer 
in England have not yet forgotten that the lock of 
their bedroom door went wrong and could not be 
opened, and that they remained prisoners until 
the obstructing carpet in the adjoining room and 
across the communicating doorway was taken up, 
the ancient lock was oiled, and the long-closed 
door was opened. Had they carried a screw driver 
it would have been a simple matter to remove the 
old-fashioned lock. 

If you wear glasses, don’t forget to take one of 
the very small screw drivers that opticians some- 
times give away. Eyeglass screws frequently work 
loose. 

A pair of small pliers is handy. The serew cap 
to your tube of tooth paste may not turn, or you 
may wish to straighten a bent nail or to draw out 
one that projects from a trunk and threatens to 
tear clothing. Unless your pocketknife contains a 
cork screw, put in one of the little wire ones that 
druggists furnish. 

So much for tools. In the nooks of your tool box 
should go a small tube of paste, a tube of glue, a few 
tacks, a few trunk nails, thumb tacks with which 
to fasten tapes across a trunk to prevent the con- 
tents from shifting, a roll of tape, a few brads and 
serews, and screw hooks to put up in a stateroom 
or a hotel where you are to make a long stay. Add 
a folded strip of gummed paper, admirable for 
mending the corners of paper boxes; a roll of 
mending tape, good to use in fastening damaged 
partitions in trunks; a bit of sealing wax, for you 
may have to seal business papers, and you cannot 
always be sure of finding wax at hand; an inch or 
two of candle for heating an awl; a stout needle 
and a card of heavy waxed thread with which to 
mend a trunk strap or splice two inadequate straps 
together. ; 

If there is any space left in the tool box, put in 
a pair of hardwood window wedges, to check the 
rattling of the sashes; a small spool of wire with 
which to make it a little less easy to steal trunk 
straps; and one or two small corks, to replace 
those that are likely to get lost or be worn out. 





The series of articles on Marketing that begins 
on this page has been painstakingly prepared to 
give Companion readers the most recent and the 
most iluminating information on that important 
subject. The subject of the second article will be, 
Is the Middleman Necessary? 
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waves in an invisible medium that pervades 

all space and is called the ether. The wireless 
sending station gives the ether an electrical shock 
that causes it to vibrate in waves, as a stone thrown 
into the water sends out a series of spreading rip- 
ples. A wireless receiver responds to the electric 
waves in the ether as a floating chip moves in 
accord with the ripples in the water. 

The wave length and the strength of wireless 
signals can be regulated at the sending stations, 
and receiving instruments can be adjusted to re- 
spond to waves of but one length and to exclude 
all others. Therefore, by using waves of different 
lengths many sending stations can operate at the 
same time. The receiving operators need merely 
to adjust their receivers so as to intercept the de- 
sired signal. That is called tuning. Often, however, 
when several sending stations are situated near 
one another the signals ‘‘overlap” and interfere. 

Of the two general classes of radio receivers, 
the oscillating or regenerative receiver uses the 
audion or vacuum tube. That type of receiver is 
the most efficient for all wave lengths, and is the 
only receiver suitable for receiving from the power- 
ful long-wave stations that send out continuous 
or undamped waves; also it gives the best signals 
from the short-wave telegraph or telephone broad- 
casting stations. The mineral or crystal-detector 
type of receiver is suitable for short-wave signals 
over short distances. 

In The Youth’s Companion for August 11, 1921, 
appeared an article entitled A Long-Distance 
Radio Receiver. It described the making of a re- 
ceiver of the oscillating audion type, an instru- 
ment well adapted to receive from all broadcasting 
stations as well as from the powerful transoceanic 
stations. Its long-wave range is from five thousand 
to twenty-five thousand metres, but the range can 
be lowered to two hundred and fifty metres by 
placing smaller coils in the circuit, as explained in 
the article. 

Amateurs who live within fifty miles of a broad- 
casting telephone or telegraph station can obtain 
excellent results with a simpler and less expensive 


Te wireless message travels on electric 





radiotelephone receiver of the crystal-detector 
type, which requires no batteries and can be made 
for $12.50, or less. 

Receiving distances will of course depend on the 
height of the antenna and the power of the send- 
ing station ; also, it should be remembered that the 
night range is about twice as great as the daylight 
range, and that receiving distances are greatly 
increased during the winter months. The crystal- 
detector circuit will give good results at a distance 
of one or two hundred miles if the transmitting 
apparatus is of one kilowatt, or larger, but if you 
must receive from telephone apparatus of low 
power the limit of distance may be less than fifty 
miles. 

The receiving antenna for the crystal-detector 
circuit consists of one or more copper or aluminium 
wires, bare or insulated, size No. 18, or larger, ex- 
tending from the housetop to a tree or a barn, or 
across a roof on short poles. Where the receiver is 
on the first floor, a wire may run to the roof in a 
roundabout way, through halls and rooms, along 
the moulding or baseboard. On the roof the wire 
may pass round the house at the cornice, and 
thence in zigzag fashion to the peak or ridgepole. 
A single-wire antenna of this type, suitable for tele- 
phone and telegraph broadcasting stations, should 
have about two hundred and fifty feet of wire. A 
flat-top antenna should be from twenty-five to 
fifty feet high and about one hundred feet long, and 
should consist of two or three wires spaced three 
feet or more apart. Wherever it is necessary to 
suspend the antenna and ground wires they should 
be attached by means of porcelain insulators. 

Attach the receiving copper ground wire, size 
No. 18, to a convenient water pipe or to a metal 
pipe driven several feet into the earth. Be sure 
that the end of the wire makes a good clean con- 
tact with the pipe. The lower-end of the antenna 
should be connected by a double-throw switch to 
a safety ground wire, size No. 12, or larger, in such 
a way that the entire antenna, if it is an outdoor 
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Direct -coupled 
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antenna, and the switch and safety ground wire 
are outside the building and insulated from it. 
The end of the safety ground wire should be at- 
tached to a metal pipe driven two or three feet 
into the earth. When the receiver is not in use 
the antenna should be switched to the safety 
ground wire, for protection against severe electri- 
cal storms. 

The crystal-detector circuit is made up of these 
parts, connected as shown in Figs. A and B: 

1. Telephone receivers ; cost, about $5.50. 

2. Crystal detector ; cost, $2.50. 

3. Fixed condenser, capacity about .0005 micro- 
farads ; cost, $1.00. 

4. Tuning coil (direct-coupled asin Fig. A) ; cost, 
$3.50. A loose-coupled tuning coil (Fig. B) costs 
about $7.50. 

5-6. Variable air condensers, .001 or .0005 micro- 
farads capacity ; cost, $3.50 each. Such condensers 
are useful in both circuits, but not essential. 

The above parts, except the telephone receivers 
and variable condensers, can easily be made at 
home at a considerable saving. 

The wiring connections of a crystal-detector cir- 
cuit are outlined in Fig. A, which shows a direct- 
coupled tuning coil. That type of tuner gives 
slightly stronger signals than the loose-coupled 
type, which is shown in Fig. B. Where several 
sending stations work in the same vicinity the 
loose-coupled tuner is more selective and helps to 
avoid interfering signals. A direct-coupled tuner 
(4) is made as follows: 

After covering an ordinary cardboard mailing 
tube, three inches in diameter and about ten inches 
long, with a coat of shellac, wind it with a layer of 
bare copper wire, size No. 14 to No. 18. Separate the 
turns of the wire, one from another, by turns of 
light brown cord wound with the wire. Make two 
end supports for the coil of half-inch wood, four 
inches square. Clamp the ends of the 
coil between the centres of the end 
supports by drilling a quarter-inch 
hole in the centre of each support, 
and passing through the holes and 
the tube a quarter-inch round brass 
rod threaded at each end. Turn down 
the end nuts on half-inch metal wash- 


Fixed condenser 
(drawing shows construction) 
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of rough or polished metallic silicon or galena, or 
other detector crystal, mounted on a wood base, 
with a wire contact point. Obtain a piece of rough 
metallic silicon about the size of a small walnut, 
Make a base of three-eighths-inch wood, four 
inches square, and shellac it. Cut a strip of spring 
brass or copper one inch wide and two and one half 
inches long and bend it to the shape of the letter 
U. Screw the U-shaped holder upright to the centre 
of the base, and bend the metal sides so that when 
the lump of silicon is pushed between them they 
will hold it firmly. Place two binding posts on the 
base and run a copper wire from the U-shaped 
holder to the base of one binding post. Solder both 
contacts. To the base of the other binding post sol- 
der a four-inch piece of bare copper wire, size No. 
22 or 24. From the base of this binding post bend the 
wire upward and toward the silicon in 
a high curve, until the end of the wire 
can be made to press lightly down on 
a rough edge of the silicon. The free 
end of the wire you should be able to 
move lightly with your finger from 
spot to spot on the silicon, because 
not all portions of the crystal are sen- 
sitive and the best spots can be found 
only by experiment. 

When the parts are connected, as 
shown in Fig. A, with light flexible 
wire cord, or when all are mounted 
on a wood base and permanently wired, attach 
the antenna and ground wires. Then move the 
coil sliders up and down, always close together, 
and at the same time move the contact wire of the 
crystal detector from spot to spot on the silicon. 
When the first signal is heard in the telephone 
receivers, proceed to move the cvil sliders until 
the signal is strongest, then leave the sliders in 
that position and adjust the crystal detector to 
the most sensitive spot. The function 
of the slider, to which the antenna is 
connected through the brass rod, is 
to place the right number of turns of 
wire in the antenna ground circuit in 
order to tune that circuit to the wave 
length of the incoming electric waves. 
When the right amount of capacity 





ers and shellac the end pieces, 

Two quarter-inch square brass rods 
half an inch apart extend over the 
coil and rest on the end supports. 
On each rod is a sliding metal con- 





and inductance, as measured by the 
antenna and the coil turns, is in cir- 
cuit, the electric waves set up in the 
antenna ground circuit a very weak 
alternating current. And when the 





tact that presses lightly on the copper 
turns of the coil below. For sliders, 
cut a piece of light spring brass or copper, one 
inch square. Bend it close about the sides of the 
square rod, so that it will slide freely on the rod; 
then solder a pointed piece of the same material 
to the lower side of the slide lengthwise with the 
tuner and bend the piece so that a blunt edge will 
press down on one or two turns of the coil. For a 
handle, solder a piece of metal on the top of the 
slider, and cover it with electrician’s tape. Runa 
lead from one end of the coil to a binding post 
mounted on an end support; on the other end sup- 
port place two binding posts, with a lead from each 
to one end of the nearest brass rod. Solder all the 
connections. (See illustration.) 

The fixed condenser (3) is made as follows: Cut 
four strips of tin foil, each one inch by three 
inches, and five strips of very thin sheet mica, 
each one and one half by three inches. From wood 
planed to one quarter inch thick cut one piece 
two and one half inches by five inches, and another 
piece two and one half inches by three and one 
half inches. Shellac both pieces and allow the 
shellac to dry. On the larger piece lay a strip of 
mica and on the mica place a strip of tin foil so 
that the right-hand end projects a quarter of an 
inch beyond the mica. Lay another strip of mica 
over the tin foil and exactly above the lower strip 
of mica, and on that another strip of tin foil pro- 
jecting a quarter of an inch to the left, then alter- 
nate strips of mica and metal in the same way. 
Join the two projecting strips of tin foil on each 
side by soldering them, and from each pair of 
strips run a copper wire to a binding post on the 
larger board or base. Place the smaller piece of 
wood on top of the mica and metal and screw it 
tight to the base with three screws in each of the 
long sides, but do not let the screws touch the tin 
foil. The condenser will have a capacity of about 
.001 microfarads. 

The crystal detector (2) consists of a small piece 


detector circuit slider is correctly 
placed, and that circuit is tuned to 
the antenna ground circuit, a part of the current is 
transferred to the detector and the telephone re- 
ceivers (1). When variable condensers (5) and (6) 
are used, they must also be adjusted in tuning the 
circuits to give the strongest signals. With an 
antenna of average size, the receiver will respond 
to wave lengths up to one thousand metres. 

The action of the crystal of silicon in the receiver 
is extremely interesting and is one of the scien- 
tific marvels of wireless telegraphy. The amateur 
should study it carefully as presented in the text- 
books. 

The receiver circuit of Fig. B is similar to that 
of Fig. A, except that it has a loose-coupled tuner, 
which provides a separate tuning coil for the 
antenna ground circuit and for the detector cir- 
cuit. A very simple and effective loose-coupled 
tuner for receiving from broadcasting stations that 
operate on a wave length of about three hundred 
and fifty metres can be quickly made as follows: 

On the outside of an ordinary water glass, near 
the bottom, roughly wind thirty-five turns of cov- 
ered copper wire, size No. 24 to 28. Slip the coil 
from the tumbler and tie the turns tightly together, 
to make a ring coil. Wind a similar coil of fifty-five 
turns. Connect the smaller coil in the antenna cir- 
cuit and the larger in the detector circuit, and lay 
one coil upon the other on the operating table. If 
the antenna is very small, the antenna coil must 
hav2 more turns, say perhaps forty-five. The tuning 
is done with the two variable condensers (5) and 
(6), and it may be discovered the first condenser 
(5) will give better results if connected as shown by 
the dotted line in Fig. B. When thus connected the 
electrical length of the antenna circuit is increased. 
The tuning coils can be made experimentally with 
the right number of turns for the receiving antenna 
and for signals of any given wave length, and the 
variable condensers can then be discarded. Such 
coils are suitable for all telegraph and telephone 





receivers. When the receiver is in use, and a 
number of persons wish to listen to the latest 
phonograph record or to learn what the weather 
is to be tomorrow, extra telephone receiver sets 
can be connected in series in the circuit. 
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LAYING IN A STOCK OF 
AMMUNITION 


HEN Raymond Black left home for Lanton 

W Academy, the neighbors sheok their heads 

and prophesied in a knowing way that he 

would be home again to stay before the leaves fell. 

The neighbors “allowed” that none of the Blacks 

had ever taken strongly to book learning, and they 
smiled at Ray’s ambition to become a doctor. 

Well, sure enough, soon after Thanksgiving, 
back came Ray with his trunk, fully resolved to 
go to school no more. ‘‘Couldn’t see any sense in 
Latin,” was the only explanation he gave. 

Ray’s particular friend in the family was his 
Uncle Ezra, a man of quiet, unobtrusive ways, fond 
of hunting, fishing and of out-of-door life in general. 
Ray found his uncle in his room, cleaning and oil- 
ing ashotgun. Uncle Ezra seemed a little surprised 
at his sudden appearance, but said, after they had 
exchanged a few remarks, that it would be a good 
idea for them to go to bed early, since he had 
planned a long hunt for the morrow and should be 
glad to have Ray go with him if he cared to. 

In the morning, after they had tramped for 
several miles, they stopped to rest on the sunny 
side of a hill by a brook. Uncle Ezra’s eyes had a 
far-away look, and Ray knew that he was think- 
ing. By and by the older man spoke. 

“Did you ever think, Ray,’ he said, ‘‘that the 
world is a good deal like a big hunting ground? 
Everybody is hunting for something. Some want 
wealth, some pleasure, and some hunt because it’s 
a kind of instinct; but almost every- 
body is hunting for success. Now, if I 
were going on a long hunt, I should 
want to oil my gun beforehand and 
fill my pockets with plenty of sure-fire 
ammunition ; shouldn’t you?” 

**Yes, of course,” said Ray. 

“Well, I know young folks that are 
neglecting to do just that. They don’t 
seem to think it is necessary to oil up 
their brains with ideas before they 
Start out on the big hunt for success, 
and they don’t bother to pick out 
ammunition that they know is sure-fire and can be 
depended on. The most of what they are loading 
up with, they will find when they try it, is blanks.” 

Uncle Ezra seemed soon to forget his train of 
thought, but Ray did not. All the evening it kept 
racing through his mind, and some of the stops 
it made were marked, “Ambition,” “ Blanks,” 
“Latin,” “Success.” 

Uncle Ezra seemed surprised when Ray waked 
him early the next morning and asked him if he 
would drive him over to the station. As they made 
their way out to the buggy and Uncle Ezra noticed 
a trunk strapped on behind, he asked: 

“Why, Ray, you leaving us so soon? I thought 
you were going to stay.” 

“No, uncle,” the boy said quietly. “I’m going to 
get ready for that big hunt you spoke of yesterday. 
I’m going back to Lanton to lay in a stock of am- 
munition, and I’m going to learn Latin or bust.” 

“Well, boy,” the old man remarked with a 
twinkle in his eye, as he climbed into the buggy, 
*‘you needn’t be afraid. You won’t bust.” 
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CATCHING CARP AND CATFISH 


N the Boys’ Page for May was described the 

usual method of baiting a fishing hole in mid- 

Western or Southern waters, but little was 
said about the bait, which is the most important 
thing in this kind of fishing. Dough balls are best 
for buffalo, carp and catfish. Mix a pint of flour 
with the same quantity of meal. Stir in water until 
the mixture thickens. Then add lint cotton, torn 
to small bits. That holds the dough together. Roll 
the dough into balls the size of pigeons’ eggs, or 
larger, put them in a kettle and boil them five to 
ten minutes. 

In lakes, bayous and deep creeks the dough ball 
never fails as a lure for the fish here mentioned. 
It is a good bait even when the fishing hole is not 
baited. In the summer, when you have baited your 
fishing place with corn, use the green grains on 
your hook, too. A few grains of soft new corn make 
an excellent lure, and the small-mouth buffalo can 
take it easily. Moreover, he likes it. 

Use a long cane pole and the best silk cord, of a 
length to suit the depth of the water, and make 
a black float three or four inches long. 


Fig. B 
Loose -coupled. 
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Of Course He’s Safe— 
'y Uses SLUGGERS 


Cobb’s batting average for his 
17 yearsin the Big Leagues 
is 371. For 16 straight years 
he has hit better than .300 
and 10 years he was the 
champion batter of his] e. 
You will find his com lete 
record in this interesting book 


Famous 
\ Sluggers 


It also tells about “Babe” 
\ Ruth and his 59 home runs 
m—j in 1921, George Sisler, Tris 
Speaker, Eddie Collins, Jake 
7 Daubert, George Kelly, Hank 
a Gowdy, Ed Roush, Hans Wagner, Frank 
‘f j Baker and other Famous Sluggers. 
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} There’s a dandy story, too, of 
f Tim Thomson, the first pinch hitter. 
| Get your copy of this book where you 

iif buy your Louisville Slugger bats or write 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 

751 So. Preston St. Louisville, Ky. 


Ask the Bat Boy--He Knows 
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Model for ‘boys. 
The same design 
Cobb has used for 
17 years except in 
a smaller size. 32 
inches long. 
Price $1.00, 
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 Magnan’s Tennis Rackets 


All oak, all ash, or beautiful combinations of ash 
and oak. Strung with best quality gut in white 
and colors. For years we have made high-grade 
rackets and marked them with other trade marks 
than our own, now we want the tennis world to 
know who makes their best rackets, so we are 
marking them with our own name—Magnan. Many 
dealers are now handling our trade marked rackets. 
In many leading clubs, three-quarters 
of the rackets u are Magnan's. 
Ask for them at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, 
we will sell you direct from the factory a finer 
racket for less money On you ever bought. Prices 
from $5 to $15. Write and tell us about what 
weight of racket you desire and about how much 
you want to pay and we will send you several 
on approval. Return what you don’t want or sell 
them to your friends. Compare Magnan’s with any 
racket you ever saw. 
They will stand com- 
parison. 









N.J.Magnan Company 
North Attleboro, Mass. j 
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LISGENIN-REAL-RADIO RECEIVER. | 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Applied For. 


A Complete Knockdown Set $9.50 

Including Ant and G d Crystal 
Don’t pay fabulous prices for Radio Parts. Buy a 
LISSENIN REAL RADIO RECEIVER 
Box. Contains absolutely all necess: parts to make 
uaranteed Ga- 
lena. Head phones extra. Full directions and diagram 
in each box. Anyone can put a LISSENIN together in 
an afternoon. Add 20 cents for parcel post. Money 
refunded if not as represented. 
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LISSENIN RADIO PARTS CO., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.60 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States or Canada, and $8.00 to foreign coun- 

tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 

second-class matter. 


A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
= paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 
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THE PINEAL BODY 


HE pineal body is one of the most puzzling 

parts of the human anatomy. Cone-shaped 

and perhaps one fifth of an inch in diameter, 
it is situated in the lower part of the middle of 
the brain, where of course it is extremely difficult 
to reach. Little is known of it. Some doctors 
maintain that it is most developed in the child, 
and that when the child arrives at maturity it 
becomes smaller; others, though agreeing that 
it is most developed in the child, do not admit 
that with adult age it begins to waste away. 

Although the pineal body is inclosed in the 
brain, it does not consist of nerve substance, but 
has little tubules almost or quite filled with a 
sandy material composed of lime and magnesia. 
In structure it resembles a gland. Whether it 
actually is a gland and, like the thyroid and the 
pituitary gland, furnishes an internal secretion 
has been both affirmed and denied. When the 
pineal bodies of calves and of young bullocks 
have been fed experimentally to kittens and to 
young rabbits, they have seemed to stimulate 
their growth; given as a remedy to backward 
children, they are said to have quickened their 
dull minds. They have seemed also to stimulate 
the minds of old people and to quicken their 
failing memories. 

In certain cases of premature physical develop- 
ment and of mental precocity in which death 
occurred accidentally an examination of the brain 
has shown either the pressure of a tumor or the 
overgrowth of the pineal body, which suggests 
that an increased secretion was stimulating to 
mental and to physical growth. 
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SALLY’S BUSY DAY 


HE day broke in a gray and gloomy twi- 

light of swirling fog and gusts of rain. 

“Weather to match my feelings,” Sally said 
to herself. “After the way Sue treated me, I’m in 
no sunny mood. How could I be! My best friend; 
but friendship doesn’t excuse everything. Things 
can never be the same, but there’s going to be no 
room for misunderstanding. I’m going to write 
Susan Selden exactly what I think of her!” 

But no sooner was breakfast over than her 
mother suggested that such a rainy day was fine 
for going over the trunks in the attic; when that 
was done Aunt Henrietta beckoned coaxingly and 
murmured that the light was so poor this weather 
that she had got into trouble with her embroid- 
ery, and would Sally please see what was wrong? 
Scarcely was the trouble set right before Tom 
called, “Sal! O Sal!” and made an urgent re- 
quest that she mend his rips and sew on his 
buttons; and before the last button was firmly 
attached a shriek and a splash announced that 
Betty, who had been surreptitiously sailing nut- 
shells in the bathtub, had tumbled in. 

Then the gas man arrived—which meant a 
trip to the cellar; the ash man followed with 
complaints of a burst barrel—which meant a 
visit to the shed. Luncheon came next, and in 
the afternoon three of the girls came in with 
their fancywork for the fair, and Mrs. Perkins 
came to discuss the tableaux; and then there were 
telephone calls and a book agent; and deaf old 
Miss Bargle called on mother, but insisted on 
Sally’s being present because she could read the 
girl’s lips easily. And then it was dinner time; 
and then came checkers and the Williamses and 
magazines and a little music. 


Alone at last in her bedroom, Sally dropped | 


into a chair. “There was one thing more,” she 
told herself, “something important if I could only 
remember it.” 

Suddenly she laughed and caught up a pen. 
“Dear Sue,” she wrote, “you must have got out 
of bed wrong foot foremost yesterday, and I 
know I did this morning. Let’s get together 
Saturday afternoon and see if we can’t make 
our misbehaving feet fall harmoniously into step 
again. I’m sure we can. Yours, Sally.” 

“J don’t know what it is about just keeping 
tremendously busy,” said Sally, yawning as she 
pulled out her hairpins, “but it certainly does— 
seem—somehow—to—clear—the air!” 
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4, Can Play In 


This 100-page, illus- 
trated Boys’ Handbook, 
chock-full of “stunts” 
lively boyslike todo,sent 
free to boys who wear 
Honor —— Shirts and 
Blouses. Shows how to 
make a boat, cabin, box 
a hp to tell north 
without a compass, sig- 
nal by wigwag and ee 
of ou r “dope.” 


Honor BricuT 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Play Suits 
A SK Mother to have the storekeeper show her 


I \ 
HAN 


iN yy 


~~ 


some of these dandy Honor Bright Shirts and 
Blouses. Cut good and roomy—from strongly 
stitched, durable fabrics—with curved acuhabn 
and large, reinforced pocket. Mother’ll be pleased 
with the neat, dressy patterns (including khaki and 
black sateen) —the accurate fit—and attractively designed Mili- 


tary collars, with or without links. She'll be interested, too, in 
Honor Bright Play Suits for little tots. 


Boys’ Handbook Free 


Every boy who sends us six tags from Honor 
Bright Boys’ Blouses or Shirts gets this 100-page 
ae free. Mailcoupon at right for your first tag. 
Then ask Mother to go with you to the store and 
help you pick out some Honor Bright Shirts or 


How to 
Build p 
a Cabin 
Pe wee eee eee SSeS 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
Dept.34, 212 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Please send me free tag. I want to save tags and 1 
get a free copy of Honor Bright Boys’ Handbook. \ 











r . i Mother buys my clothes at 
Blouses with tags. All it takes is five tags more. Do they sell Honor Bright Blouses and Shirts? ! 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY N | 
212 WEST MONROE STREET jame i 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Town State } 
| enema ees en en deena 









































Build an “American Flyer” 
Backyard Railroad 


The reatest sport of all for vacation days. Lay 
track, build bridges, make tunnels, operate your 





miniature railroad outdoors. An extension wire 
from the house Sives you power. 


Big Prize Contest 
Send us photos of the Backyard Railroad you build and we 
will send you FREE an Engineer's Cap and an order on 
your dealer for 50 cents. You may also win one of the 
cash prizes, You may use any equipment you have, 


Write for particulars and instructions on 


building Backyard Railroads 
AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. 
2219 So. Halsted Street, Chicago _ 








NAPHTHA 
SOAP 














Speed 


Quick-cleansing 
naphtha soap saves 
time and energy 
because it saves 
boiling and hard 
rubbing. 


Soap Arithmetic 


Soap arithmetic is just like school arithmetic. 


In soap arithmetic we can and do add naphtha 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 

















Safety 


Fine white soap 
means: white 
clothes come out 
white; colors are 
preserved in their 
original freshness. 
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soap -+- white soap to make P and G The White y V a p 


Naphtha Soap. 





So, instead of having to use one soap for speed 
and another soap for whiteness and safety, with 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap you can 


clean quickly -++- safely both in one operation. 


The same cake of P and G The White Naphtha 





for Speed 
and Safety 


Soap which quickly separates the dirt from children’s 
mud-pie clothes without boiling or hard rubbing, 
will safely take stains out of your fine table-linen 
and leave it glistening white. 


Wipe finger-marked woodwork lightly with a cloth 
dipped in P and G White Naphtha suds—the paint 


is instantly cleaned. 


P and G—gold decorations are unharmed. 


Wash dishes quickly with 


Good reasons, don’t you think, why P and G 
The White Naphtha Soap has the largest sale 
among all laundry soaps in America. 


Not merely a naphtha soap; 
Not merely a white laundry soap; 
iy But the best features of both combined. 








Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 








